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BRADLEY’S ANTI-RELATIONAL ARGUMENT 


The purpose of the present paper is a criticism of Bradley’s well-known 
argument to prove that relations are unreal. I try to meet the difficulties 
raised by him against the reality of relations and argue that the mutual 
dependence of qualities and relations is not vicious and is, therefore, harm- 
less. If successful, this attempt will only have proved that Bradley has 
given no valid reason for a very important conclusion which he held ; it 
does not have the slightest tendency to disprove his conclusion or to prove 
that relations are real. 

Bradley contends that relations are unreal because they are self-contra- 
dictory. It is clear, though he does not give a single illustration, that he is 
referring to such facts as ‘ Brutus killed Caesar’, ‘ Blue is more like green 
than red ’, ‘ John loves Evelyn ’, or ‘ Bombay and Poona are a hundred and 
twenty miles apart’. I have deliberately given a mixed assortment of 
illustrations, for the contention is not that some kinds of relation are unreal, 
much less that this or that particular relation is unreal ; any relation in 
virtue of its relational character is self-contradictory and therefore unreal. 
There is nothing in what Bradley says which would apply only to some 
sorts of relations but not to certain others. I shall call any relational fact 
a ‘relational situation’. A relational situation is a complex whole consisting 
of the terms related, the relational bond and the peculiar mode of relatedness. 
If any one of these constituents in the complex be different, the total rela- 
tional situation would be different. ‘John loves Evelyn’ is very different 
from ‘Evelyn loves John’ for though the relating bond and the related 
terms are the same the peculiar mode of relatedness is different. And it is 
very clear that ‘ John loves Evelyn ’ is different from ‘ George loves Evelyn ’ 
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or ‘ Bob loves Betty’. If Bradley maintains that relations are self-contra- 
dictory, one way of stating his position would be to say, ‘A relational 
situation is inherently impossible ’. 

Now if any situation, fact or state of affairs is inherently impossible, 
then it cannot be realized and any proposition describing it and asserting 
its existence will be self-contradictory. It is inherently impossible that a 
given particular surface should be red and green all over and at the same 
time. It is inherently impossible that a geometrical figure which is a square 
should also be circular. And propositions describing these and such other 
situations and asserting their existence are self-contradictory. But none 
of the relational situations instanced above is inherently impossible and 
no sentence describing any of them and asserting its existence expresses a 
self-contradictory proposition. I hope it is as clear to the reader as it is 
to the author that the state of affairs described by ‘ John loves Evelyn’ is 
very different from the impossible situation referred to by ‘The cover of 
this book is red and green all over’. Countless relational situations of various 
kinds are realized but no inherently impossible situation is realized in any 
way. Men sometimes love and often hate, but who has seen a round square ? 
Moreover, the distinction between the inherently impossible, the self- 
contradictory and the inconceivable on the one hand, and the possible, the 
self-consistent and the conceivable on the other, is applicable within the 
realm of relational situations and therefore cannot be applicable to it as a whole. 
Just as the distinction between crossed and uncrossed cheques is applicable 
within the class of documents that are cheques and it is quite false to say 
that all cheques must be uncrossed. And it will be admitted that some 
relations are possible and some others impossible—a man cannot be older 
than his mother but he can be older than his aunt. So if some relational 
situations are possible and others internally inconsistent and therefore 
impossible, it follows, and follows necessarily, that any relational situation 
as such cannot be impossible. 

At this stage, only two ways are open to those who still wish to maintain 
that relations are impossible. It may be that a situation, though prima 
facie self-consistent, is in reality internally inconsistent, and this may be- 
come evident on further reflection. I am told that quite a number of mathe- 
maticians tried to find a formula for squaring the circle, though square 
circles are part of the philosophical staple of illustrations of the impossible. 
The famous argument in the third chapter of Appearance and Reality aims 
at showing that, on reflection, a relational situation reveals contradictions. 
The alternative way out is to maintain that the words ‘ unreal ’ and ‘ self- 
contradictory ’ are used not in their ordinary sense but with a special signifi- 
cance by Bradley. This is in fact implied, though never explicitly stated, by 
the general philosophical position of Bradley, particularly his doctrines of 
a non-relational Absolute and immediate Experience above the mediacy 
of thought. 

As regards the second line of defence, I want to point out, first of all, 
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that it cannot consistently be adopted by Bradley. His most important, 
if not his only, ground for postulating a non-relational Absolute is that the 
relational scheme is infected with self-contradiction and unreality. So he 
cannot without circularity argue from the reality of a non-relational Absolute 
to the unreality or limited reality of the relational scheme. Just as a theist 
who argues from the goodness of the world to the existence of a benevolent 
and powerful creator cannot, when confronted with the enormous evil in 
the world, escape by saying that, if a God of love existed, all evil would be 
redeemed and would cease to be evil. Secondly, unless the relational scheme 
is proved to be inherently impossible or self-contradictory in the ordinary 
sense, the conclusion that it is unreal, or that the real is non-relational, 
cannot be justified. I may mean by ‘self-contradictory’ ‘not fond of 
chocolates ’. but that does not prove that people who are not fond of choc- 
olates are impossible and unreal. So the conclusion that ‘relations are 
unreal’ loses all its strikingness and nearly all its importance, unless the 
word ‘ self-contradictory ’ is used as it is used in the statement that round 
squares are self-contradictory. 

Thirdly, though it may be true that Bradley uses the word in other 
ways and with a special significance, it is also certainly true that he uses 
it in the ordinary sense while elaborating the anti-relational argument. His 
whole contention here is that the acceptance of relations leads to the accep- 
tance of two mutually contradictory propositions, and such an acceptance 
is self-contradictory in the ordinary sense. That he uses it differently in 
other places does not prove that he is not using it here in the usual way ; 
nor is it surprising, for a precise and consistent terminology is not among 
the merits of the author of Appearance and Reality. Finally, I do not think 
that anyone can escape by saying that relations have a limited reality and 
are less real than the absolutely real which is free from the maze of multi- 
plicity and beyond the net-work of terms and relational ties. But as this 
would involve me in an elaborate discussion of Categories, Universals and 
Existence, I shall say no more about it, and the rest of this paper will be 
devoted to the anti-relational argument. 

The essence of the argument is that relations presuppose qualities and 
qualities relations. And yet, ‘Each can be something neither together 
with, nor apart from the other ; and the vicious circle in which they turn 
is not the truth about reality’. Bradley first of all tries to prove that qual- 
ities depend on relations and that they are unintelligible either together 
with or apart from relation. ‘ Qualities’, he says (2nd Ed. p. 21), ‘are 
nothing without relations’; and a little later (p. 22) he says, ‘ You can 
never, we may argue, find qualities without relations. Whenever you take 
them so, they are made so, and continue so, by an operation which itself 
implies relation. Their plurality gets for us all its meaning through relations ; 
and to suppose it otherwise in reality is wholly indefensible ’. The conclusion 
is vague and the argument obscure in the extreme. And the difficulties are 
not less when Bradley goes on to ‘ draw this out in greater detail’. ‘ Qual- 
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ities are nothing without relations’. This may conceivably mean that 
whenever there is a quality its existence consists in that of a relation or a 
conjunction of relations. Some philosophers who have said, ‘ Matter is 
nothing apart from actual and possible sensations ’ have meant ‘ A material 
object is a series of actual and possible sensations related in a certain order, 
and no more’. Or again some philosophers who have said, ‘ A substance is 
nothing apart from its qualities’ have meant ‘A substance is nothing but 
all qualities united in a certain way and is therefore resolvable into them 
without remainder’. And philosophers who have denied the self have 
identified it with the series of Successive States of the Self. ‘The Self’, 
they have maintained, ‘ is nothing apart from its States’. Similarly, Bradley 
may be asserting that a quality is nothing apart from relations, in the sense 
that its very existence can be resolved into a relation or a set of relations, 
Or else he may be maintaining that a quality is dependent for its existence 
on a relation or relations without being resolvable into them. It would 
seem, on the whole, that he wishes to maintain the latter though the former 
is not altogether excluded in spite of the fact that in one place he clearly 
asserts its contrary. 

Here Bradley is arguing that qualities without relations are impossible. 
A little later (p. 25) he argues that ‘taken together with them they are 
equally unintelligible. They cannot in the first place be wholly resolved 
into (them)... . to turn qualities in relation into more relations is im- 
possible’. It is perfectly clear from these statements that Bradley thinks 
it impossible to analyse a characterising situation in terms of a relational 
situation without remainder. So when he says that qualities are nothing 
without relations he means to assert the dependence of qualities on relations. 
And the reasoning supposed to prove this dependence consists of two themes, 
leaving aside certain rejoinders to anticipated objections : (1) Whenever 
we find qualities, they are never without relations: ‘. . . . they are made 
so, and continue so, by an operation which itself implies relation ’ (p. 22). 
This seems to imply that qualities are causally dependent on relations. (2) 
The very plurality of qualities implies relation. ‘The manyness of the 
qualities cannot, in short, be reconciled with their simplicity. Their plurality 
depends on relation and without that relation they are not distinct. But, 
if not distinct, then not different and therefore not qualities’ (p. 24). And 
the mixing up of these two very different considerations is, I submit, a 
confusion. 

For I take it that when Bradley wants to know how qualities can be 
made intelligible without relations, he is not demanding a causal explanation 
of any given characterising situation. He is, and should be, engaged in the 
analysis of what may be called the ‘ logical structure ’ of characterising and 
relational situations. And if his second argument mentioned above is 
sound, then the first is not only superfluous but its presence points to 4 
confusion of purpose and, perhaps, to a failure to grasp the precise nature 
of the conclusion and the logical character of reasons relevant to its proof. 
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If one wants to disprove levitation the appeal is naturally to the causal 
laws of physics, and one may reasonably mention that even in situations 
where a body seemed to hang unsupported in the air there were invisible 
tensions holding it in its exact place. If, on the other hand, one wants to 
disprove the doctrine of trans-substantiation interpreted literally, then one 
should naturally say that even Christ’s body is a body and that it cannot, 
as a whole, be present simultaneously in all the different places where the 
sacrament is taking place. Here it is not only unnecessary, but wrong, to 
argue that, if a body is at a given place at a given time, it cannot at the 
same time get to another place because it must travel the distance between 
the two places which, however, takes time. And one may not reasonably 
appeal to the fact that, if a loaf of bread is in Mrs. Brown’s kitchen, then it 
has never been observed at the same time in the bakery or Mrs. Smith’s 
kitchen. 

It may be that by the sentence, ‘ Whenever you take them so, they are 
made so, and continue so by an operation which itself implies relation ’, 
Bradley is not asserting the causal dependence of a quality on relations ; he 
may not be referring to such a fact as that the liquid state of a piece of wax 
is due to its being sufficiently near a flame and to the causal relation between 
the wax and the flame. But that he does not think such considerations 
irrelevant to his conclusion is made clear by his mention, in the preceding 
paragraph, of ‘ a considerable mass of evidence ’ ‘ furnished by psychology ’ 
which ‘ attempts to show how qualities are variable by changes of relation ’, 
and how ‘the differences we perceive in many cases seem to have been 
created ’ (p. 21). Here he has in mind the variations in the perceived qual- 
ities of a physical object relative to variations in the percipient. Though 
he does not wish to lay weight on this evidence he clearly states that ‘ these 
considerations have an important bearing on our problem’. And in the 
following paragraph he points out that in the field of consciousness ‘ even 
when we abstract from the relations of identity and difference ’, we always 
find many qualities related together. This empirical appeal is accompanied 
by an attempt to refute a possible objection. The supposed objection is 
that there are certain ‘ undistinguished ’ simple feelings and there may be 
a creature whose life consists of such simple unbroken feeling. Bradley 
admits the existence of ‘such states without relation’ but wholly denies 
there the presence of qualities. This is very curious but the supporting 
argument is more curious still. He says (p. 22), ‘ For if these felt aspects, 
while merely felt, are to be called qualities proper, they are so only for the 
observation of an outside observer. And then for him they are given as 
aspects—that is, together with relations’. It seems to me impossible that 
there should be any feeling, however simple, which has no qualities present 
in it at all. There may of course be qualitatively wndifferentiated states of 
mind with no external reference. But they must have at least one quality— 
namely, that in respect of which they are called feelings. Otherwise why 
call such a simple state of mind a feeling and not ‘ Thingum-a-bob’? And 
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anyway, how could the observation of an outside observer create qualities 
where there are none? Either, the ‘ felt aspects’ in all their diversity were 
present in the feeling—though not introspectively distinguished by the subject 
—or if they were not, the outside observer is misobserving the diverse aspects 
together with the relations. And this is not the only appeal to observable 
matters of fact in support of what prima facie claims to be a selfevident 
proposition. In the second paragraph after the one where the above-quoted 
lines occur Bradley again mentions a possible objection—which he says is 
hardly worth mentioning—‘ that in perception one quality must be given 
first and before others, and therefore cannot be relative’. The answer he 
makes is that nothing ‘is more natural than for qualities always to have 
come to us in some conjunction and never alone’. This is exactly like the 
man who supports the selfevident proposition that a body cannot occupy 
two places at once by an appeal to the loaf of bread in Mrs. Brown’s kitchen 
which is not at the same time in the bakery. I want to insist on this point 
because it has an important bearing on the mutual dependence of qualities 
and relations and consequently on the alleged infinite regress involved in 
a relational situation. It may be that every characterising situation (by 
‘ characterising situation’ I conveniently refer to the fact that a given 
object has a given quality at a given time) is dependent on a network of 
causal relations which extends endlessly into the past. But there is nothing 
vicious in it, and this sort of dependence is intelligible. 

But Bradley also maintains that a quality or a characterising situation 
presupposes—apart from the causal relations which are responsible for its 
very existence—other relations which are logically involved in the very 
nature of a characterising situation. His argument here, which is stated 
repeatedly and with vehemence, is that if there are many qualities they are 
different from one another, and if they are different there are what he calls 
relations of distinction amongst them. ‘I rest my argument upon this, 
that if there are no differences, there are no qualities, since all must fall 
into one. But if there is any difference, then that implies a relation ’ (p. 25). 
‘. . . . and without that relation they are not distinct. But, if not distinct, 
then not different, and therefore not qualities’ (p. 24). It is certainly true 
that if there are many different qualities then there must be relations of 
dissimilarity or what Bradley calls distinction amongst them. But why 
should there be many qualities? It is logically possible that there should 
have been a single, simple, qualitatively uniform particular and that this 
should have been all that there was. I am not denying the fact, which is too 
obvious to be denied, that the actual world consists of qualitatively diverse 
particulars which are related by resemblance or difference. But here again 
the question is one of logical possibility and not of fact. Bradley, however, 
here seems to answer that there must be many qualities which are distinct 
from one another ; for if not distinct they will not be different, and if not 
different they fall into one, and hence there will be no qualities. It seems 
to me that the argument rests on elementary confusions. It is certainly 
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true that if there are different qualities, there will be, and there must be, 
relations of dissimilarity or distinction amongst them. But it does not 
follow that if of a pair of dissimilar related qualities one were absent, so that 
the relation of dissimilarity would be absent, the other term to the relation 
would cease to be the quality that it is. It is obvious, on the other hand, 
that relations of resemblance and difference rest on the intrinsic qualities 
of the terms related, so that as these qualities vary the relations also vary. 
It is true that if two terms have different qualities, this necessarily involves 
that they are dissimilar. But the dissimilarity is derived from the qualitative 
difference, not the difference from the dissimilarity. 

So far, then, from the qualities presupposing the relations, the relations 
presuppose the qualities. There are, of course, qualities which presuppose 
the relations of distinction and resemblance. But these are not the original 
intrinsic qualities on which relations of resemblance and lack of resemblance 
depend. Take two coloured particulars A and B, one green and the other 
red. They are dissimilar in respect of colour and this relation of dissimilarity 
is logically dependent upon the two precise shades of colour that characterise 
them. But in virtue of this relationship between them A has the relational 
quality of ‘ being dissimilar to B ’ and B has the correlated relational quality 
of ‘ being dissimilar to A’. These depend on the relation of dissimilarity 
and are ‘ made’ by it, if one may say so ; but this is not true of the quali- 
tative difference between red and green, which in fact ‘ makes’ the relation 
of dissimilarity between the two coloured particulars. This distinction 
between relational qualities which are ‘made’ by relations and intrinsic 
qualities which ‘ make ’ relations is very important and has a direct bearing 
on the supposed infinite regress involved in a relational situation. 

Bradley’s curious assumption that if there were not many qualities 
there would be no qualities, has, for one of its sources, his unfortunate 
habit of speaking of qualities as though they could exist by themselves, and 
stand in various relations. It is, however, clear that it is not qualities by 
themselves but qualified particulars which are related. I am not assuming 
‘substances ’ in the traditional sense, but a quality must characterise some 
particular, whether it is an event, a substance, or a state of a substance. 
I, for one, cannot think of qualities floating about or of those ‘ bundles of 
qualities’ which seem to be very fashionable in contemporary philosophy. 
Now if a number of particulars are all qualitatively uniform or characterised 
by the same quality, and to the same degree, then it will naturally be said 
that there is only one quality present in all of them, though the various 
particulars are all different from one another. This, combined with Brad- 
ley’s confused belief that a quality is made the particular quality that it 
is by its distinction from other, particular, different qualities, leads to the 
astounding conclusion that a single quality will be no quality at all. Surely 
a number of qualitatively uniform particulars, such as two billiard balls of 
the same size, shape and exactly the same shade of white do not coalesce 
into a single billiard ball, 
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There is possibly also a third confusion, namely between distinction 
and distinguishability. Two particulars may be distinct in the sense of 
being two different particulars, or even in the sense of being different in 
respect of some quality, without being distinguishable by us. We may con- 
fuse with one another two particulars which do not obviously differ, ag 
sometimes we are unable to tell the one from the other of two identical 
twins or two proverbially similar peas. Two qualitatively uniform or exactly 
similar particulars may be indistinguishable, but for all that they will not 
lose their distinction. If so, they will not coalesce into one. Since Bradley 
does not distinguish between a quality and the particular or particulars 
manifesting it, it becomes easy to overlook this difference between distinct- 
ness and distinguishability. He is perhaps not guilty of this latter con. 
fusion, for it is rendered unnecessary by the former. 

I am not in the least inclined to deny the general assertion that a charac- 
terising situation involves a relational situatior. I am only concerned to 
point out that Bradley has failed to distinguish the various kinds of depen- 
dence and inter-relation between qualities and relations and has advanced 
confused arguments in support of his position. And this has led him to the 
mistaken view that the mutual dependence of qualities and relations is 
vicious. Even if two qualitatively uniform particulars remain distinct from 
one another, there will be the relation of resemblance between them. And 
even if the entire world consisted of a single, simple particular, it would 
not be devoid of relations altogether. It is very difficult to conceive a par- 
ticular which has only one quality and no more. But if there were one, 
and if further that constituted the entire world, there would be at least 
two relations. The quality characterising this particular must be a deter- 
minate form of some determinable characteristic and the two would be 
related in the same way as are ‘ colour’ and ‘ green’. Secondly, the quality 
would inhere in or belong to the particular manifesting it. It is important 
to notice that these are purely ‘formal’ relations, and Bradley does not 
seem to have thought of them in this connection. But they are relations 
nevertheless, and conclusively prove that a characterising situation involves 
a relational situation. But this sort of dependence, as well as the others 
which were brought out while discussing qualitative differences, similarity 
and dissimilarity, and relational qualities, is entirely intelligible, and there 
is nothing vicious in it. 

Having so far argued that qualities taken without relations have no 
intelligible meaning, Bradley proceeds to argue (p. 25) that taken together 
with them they are equally unintelligible ; for they ‘ cannot. . . . be wholly 
resolved into the relations. You may argue, indeed, that without distinction 
no difference is left ; but, for all that, differences will not disappear into the 
distinction. . . . Nothings cannot be related, and to turn qualities in 
relation into mere relations is impossible . But why should they be? Why 
should qualities be turned into relations to be intelligible with them? Such a 
resolution of qualities into relation is clearly impossible ; impossible, not 
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only in the way it is impossible to bring down the moon to console the crying 
infant, or to transmute baser metals into gold, but impossible because of 
the unintelligible character of the demand itself. Though the sentences 
expressing the demand look meaningful, it is evident on reflection that they 
express nothing that can be understood. 

Moreover, whenever we say that A implies B or entails B or necessarily 
involves B, so that A is unintelligible without B, all that we mean is that 
the combination of A with not-B is self-contradictory. We certainly do 
not mean that A can be resolved into or identified with B. Size necessarily 
involves shape, and shape size, and it is impossible to have a particular 
which has one of the two without the other. We can, if we want, puzzle 
ourselves with an imaginary difficulty. ‘Size’, we may say, ‘ presupposes 
shape and is unintelligible without it. But unfortunately it is equally 
unintelligible with it, for size cannot be resolved into shape ’. 

And it is clear that Bradley himself, when arguing that qualities pre- 
suppose relations and are unintelligible without them, meant by this that 
the existence of qualities necessarily involves the existence of relations, a 
proposition which he attempted—successfully or unsuccessfully—to prove. 
He certainly made no attempt to show that qualities can be analysed into 
terms of relations and can be identified with them. And now, suddenly, 
he shifts his ground and means by ‘ intelligible with relations’ ‘ wholly 
resolvable into relations ’. If ‘ Qualities are unintelligible without relations ’ 
means ‘ Qualities necessarily involve relations, so that to assert the existence 
of qualities and at the same time deny relations is self-contradictory ’, 
then the proposition expressed by ‘ Qualities are unintelligible with relations ’ 
—if it is to be the contradictory of the first—should mean ‘ Qualities neces- 
sarily exclude relations, so that to assert the existence of qualities and at 
the same time assert the existence of relations is self-contradictory ’. And 
unless the second is the contradictory of the first the dilemma does not arise. 
For, the essential point of the argument is that if we accept qualities and 
relations, we shall be forced to accept two propositions A and B, each one 
of which is true and necessarily true, and both of which cannot be true 
together, as each is the contradictory of the other. If, however, the two pro- 
positions are mutually contradictory, then something is wrong, not with relations, 
but with Bradley’s reasoning about them. For we must be wrong in thinking 
that two mutually contradictory propositions are both self-evidently true. And 
it is important to notice that Bradley implies that both these propositions 
are self-evidently true. The supporting arguments are not premises from 
Which these conclusions are deduced, but are meant to show that a denial 
of them leads to absurdities. At any rate the second proposition, that 
qualities are not intelligible with relations, is asserted on the ground that 
it is impossible to think of relations relating nothing, and that therefore 
there must be qualities that relate them ; and the first proposition, that 
qualities are not intelligible without relations, on the ground that it is im- 
possible for qualities to be many and different without at the same time 
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being related as distinct entities and in virtue of their difference. So the 
two propositions are asserted to be either self-evident in themselves or to 
be necessarily implied by self-evident propositions. And if they are mutually 
contradictory, something is wrong either with the premises or the reasoning 
which results in these conclusions. As it is, we have clearly seen how the 
two propositions are not mutually contradictory because of Bradley's 
inconsistent use of the phrase ‘ intelligible with relations ’. 

After raising and accepting this imaginary puzzle Bradley goes on to 
assert that it gives rise to a ‘diversity which falls inside each quality’, 
Qualities must be, for otherwise relations will relate nothings. And at the 
same time they must be related, otherwise qualities will not be qualities, 
So each quality has ‘a double character as both supporting, and as being 
made by, the relation’. This double character breaks up a quality into 
two aspects ; one which supports the relation of distinction, and the other 
which results from it. And the same division will occur within each of 
these two aspects and again and again at every stage, without end. I have 
no doubt whatever that here, as well as in some other connections, Bradley's 
mind is dominated by misleading physical models. But apart from that 
his unfortunate habit of speaking of qualities, instead of of qualified partic 
ulars, and his failure to distinguish intrinsic qualities from relational 
qualities give rise to this imaginary infinite regress. Since Bradley speaks 
of qualities, it is easy to see how he does not think of a particular which 
combines within its unity diverse aspects and must divide the quality into 
two aspects. Since he does not distinguish between the intrinsic qualitie 
which give rise to the relation of distinction and the relational qualities which 
result from the relation of distinction, he speaks of one and the same quality 
breaking up into two qualities. Though with his confusions this way of 
speaking is natural and even inevitable, it is wholly indefensible and strictly 
speaking unintelligible. Reverting to one of our previous illustrations, take 
A and B which are red and green respectively. The red particular, A, has 
many other qualities besides being red, and one of them is ‘ being different 
from B which is green’. But this does not necessitate the breaking up of 
‘red ’ into one part which is distinct from ‘ green ’ and another which makes 
the first part distinct, though perhaps it is not itself distinct, from ‘ green’. 
One and the same particular has both these two distinct qualities, and 
hence it is not necessary that a given, single quality should be divided into 
two—if such talk has any meaning at all. Secondly, it is not the same 
quality that supports, and is supported by, the relation of distinction. As 
we have already seen, it is the intrinsic qualities of ‘red’ and ‘ green’ 
which give rise to distinction. If either B were red or A were green, thet 
A and B would be similar instead of being dissimilar. So it is not dissimilarity 
that makes red and green red and green, but the difference between the 
two qualites gives rise to dissimilarity between any two particulars charat 
terised by them. And the correlated relational qualities, ‘ being different 
from A’ and ‘being different from B ’, are distinct qualities, not identical 
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with the qualities of ‘red’ and ‘green’ or with parts of these qualities. 

Finally, Bradley proposes to reach the same dilemma from the side of 
relations. He starts with the proposition that relations must have terms 
and only qualities can be the terms of a relation. So relations presuppose 
qualities, or else they will have to relate nothings, which is impossible. 
But he goes on to argue (p. 27) : ‘ But how the relation can stand to the 
qualities is, on the other side, unintelligible. If it is nothing to the qualities, 
then they are not related at all ; and, if so, as we saw, they have ceased to 
be qualities, and their relation is a nonentity. But if it is to be something 
to them, then clearly we now shall require a new connecting relation. . . . 
And, being something itself, if it does not itself bear a relation to the terms, 
in what intelligible way will it succeed in being anything to them? But 
here again we are hurried off into the eddy of a hopeless process, since we 
are forced to go on finding new relations without end. The links are united 
by a link, and this bond of union is a link which also has two ends ; and these 
require each a fresh link to connect them with the old ’. 

The first criticism that I should like to make is that if a relation R holds 
between two terms, A and B, then it does not become a nonentity even if 
it does not bring about further changes in the terms related either causally 
or in other ways. This is not begging the issue between the advocates of 
‘internal relations ’ on the one hand, and those of ‘ external relations ’ on 
the other. I am neither denying nor asserting here that there are relations 
which do not affect their terms in any way besides that of merely relating 
them. If there are any such, they will not be nonentities ; and if, on the 
other hand, all relations make a difference to their terms, the fact of any 
two terms being related is clearly different from the differences which arise 
in consequence of this relationship. So once a relation holds between two 
terms, there is no question of its turning into a nonentity. 

Secondly, if the relation is to hold between its terms, it is not at all 
necessary that a fresh relation is required to relate the origina] relation to 
its terms. (a) Bradley’s statement that the original relation must itself 
bear a relation to the terms, in order to be something to them in any in- 
telligible way, is itself unintelligible to me. Hither a certain relation holds 
between two particulars, or it does not ; if it does not, then the question of relating 
the relations does not arise ; if it does, then the terms are related and therefore 
do not require to be related any more. (b) It is of course true that the relation 
may depend on other relations which hold either between the terms or 
between one or both of the two terms and other particulars. These, however, 
do not relate the original relation to its terms, but are its conditions, either 
causal or constitutive. If A is a niece to B, then she must be daughter to 
a third someone, C, and B must be brother or sister to C. If A stands in 
the relation of being grateful to B, then B must, unless the feeling of gratitude 
is misplaced, stand in the relation of benefactor to A. So the relations which 
are the constitutive conditions of a given relation R between A and B, do 
not relate R to A and B. (c) Or again, the dependence may be causal, and 
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the causal connections that bring into existence a certain situation ma 
form an endless series. But this clearly is not vicious, and indeed mam 
philosophers have asserted that a beginning of time is inconceivable; if 
however, there is a beginning of the world, then the chain of causal conne. 
tions can be traced back to the first cause or set of causes. Thus the litmy 
paper turning red in an acid solution comes to stand in the relation of simi} 
arity to all other red particulars at the time. And it may be, as some hay 
said, that the present position of the litmus paper and the acid into whid 
it is dipped have behind them the entire history of the world and the endleg 
revolutions of matter. But there is nothing vicious or unintelligible init 
An infinite regress is vicious when, and only when, in order to have the lag 
term, we must have the first term ; which, however, we cannot have because th 
series is endless. If the series can conceivably have a first term or if we ca 
have the last term, at any given time, without its being necessary to haw 
a first term, then clearly in either case no vicious infinite regress arise 
(d) Again a relation may depend on some of the qualities of its terms, ani 
some of the qualities of the terms may depend on the relation. This ale 
is harmless if the qualities which depend on the relation are different from 
those on which the relation depends. I have already pointed out how rel 
tions of similarity and dissimilarity depend on the intrinsic qualities of th 
terms related, and how these relations in their turn give rise to correlatel 
relational qualities of being mutually different. And sometimes both th 
qualities of the terms and the relation which they imply involve one another, 
because the nature of the system in which they are elements implies thi 
mutual involvement. The positional qualities and the relation of distane 
between two physical things imply one another ; they are also implied § 
the system of special relations in which they are elements. 

Finally, there is strong reason to believe that Bradley’s thinking i 
vitiated by misleading physical analogies. He talks as though a relation 
could become a term or a quality, so that, as we go down his infinite regres, 
we shall have more and more terms on our hands and a progressively it 
creasing number of relations to relate them. There is a passage on p. 3 
which is not quoted either by his admirers or philosophical enemies, and] 
who belong to neither class may quote it here : ‘ If you take the connectia 
as a solid thing, you have got to show, and you cannot show, how the othe 
solids are joined to it. And, if you take it as a kind of medium or unsub 
stantial atmosphere, it is a connection no longer’. In talking of relation 
as though they could turn into terms—either qualities or solids—and ® 
complaining against qualities that they cannot be wholly resolved in 
relations, Bradley is accepting and demanding the unintelligible, and thew 
fore the impossible. He fails to realise that qualities and relations are nd 
of the same order for either to be resolved into the other. He is like a ma 
who strenuously tries to wear his coat on his legs and solemnly complait 
that it does not fit. No wonder it does not ! 


N. G. 
University of Bombay. 
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I wish to consider a limited class of statements of the form ‘x looks f’, 
where ‘f’ symbolizes a ‘simple’ sense quality ; e.g. ‘ This stick partially 

immersed in water looks bent ’, ‘ This penny held obliquely looks elliptical ’, i 
‘This fabric in this light looks green’. I am not concerned with uses of : 
‘look’, such as ‘ He looks angry’ or ‘ This looks easy’. By calling e.g. ‘- 
‘bent’ a ‘simple’ sense quality I do not wish to deny that bentness is a = 
complex quality in the sense that it is perceived or is perceivable normally : 
through more than one sense, viz. through sight and touch. However this 
may be with bentness, it is nevertheless true that there is a visual bentness 
which would be perceivable even if one wholly lacked a tactual sense. In 
such a case, of course, one’s means of testing for bentness, if there were any occa- 
sion for doubt, would be more limited than if one were concerned with a 
‘mixed’ quality. I have chosen the ‘ looks’ form of statement in preference 
to ‘appears’ or ‘seems’ statements since it is less ambiguous than the latter, 
and because it conveniently allows me, for the sake of simplicity, to confine 
nyself to qualities of one sense, viz. visual qualities. 

I regard the class of statement with which I am concerned, viz. ‘ x looks 
f’, as merely an elliptical way of saying ‘2z looks f but is really g’, or ‘x 
looks f but is probably g’, or ‘x looks f but may be g’. It may happen 
occasionally that we should want to say ‘ x looks f and is really f’. Examples 
would be : ‘ This stick partially immersed in water looks bent but (I know) 
it is really straight ’, or ‘ Those tomatoes look red (in this light) but they are 
probably yellow (considering the season of the year)’, or ‘ Yonder tower 
looks round (at this distance) but it may be polygonic (as most are around 
here)’. As to ‘x looks f and is indeed f’, two kinds of examples might be 
given : (1) ‘ This stick partially immersed in water looks bent (doesn’t it ?) 
and (see !) it is indeed bent’; (ii) ‘ This fabric looks green and is indeed 
green ’, given as a report in response to a demand that we should say how 
things appear to us whether or not we may also know what they are. 

It has sometimes been held that a statement of the form ‘z looks f’ 
entails another statement of the form ‘I see something which is f’ or ‘I 
perceive something which is f’, namely a sense-datum, an appearance, or 
an idea. So that in some cases at least, namely where x looks f but is really 
g, we do indeed perceive a quality f which does not belong to the object x 
or to any other assignable object. The further step is then taken to assert 
that, while we can be certain that we directly perceive qualities f, g, h, etc., 
Wwe can never be certain that any of them belong to x. Indeed, since all we 
know of x in our sense experience is through the qualities we perceive it 
to have, the existence of x is at best problematic. If, impressed by the dis- 
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covery that things sometimes appear to be other than they really are 
discovery which, by the way, is possible only because we sometimes perceiy 
things to be what they really are—we generalize this and say we are direef 
acquainted only with the appearance of things, we may be honest and adm 
a dualism of appearances and things-in-themselves. Or we may rathe 
shamefacedly make the disingenuous claim that our sense-datum languag 
is only an alternative though perhaps roundabout way of talking abo 
the same world as we talk about in terms of everyday speech. 

I wish to argue that statements of the form ‘z looks f’, with the qualif 
cations made above, do not entail any other statement of the form ‘I pa 
ceive something which is f’, and that consequently the argument from th 
distinction between how a thing appears and what it really is to an ultimak 
distinction between appearances and objects-in-themselves is invalid. ] 
wish to argue rather that when we assert that x looks f, we are not claimig 
to perceive a quality which x has not got, probably has not, or may no 
have, but we are attempting to describe a quality which z has indeed though 
we have not the adequate linguistic means to describe it. 

In a recent interesting paper' Mr. Quinton also has argued that appeariy 
statements, such as ‘z looks f’, do not entail either that anything reallyi 
f or that I perceive something which is f. He has shown that some peopl 
have inferred from the language of ‘ appearing ’ that we are never directly 
acquainted with objects but only with the appearance of objects. This 
inference is mistaken. To say that x appears to be f is not to say that some 
thing is f, e.g. a sense-datum or an appearance, but is merely ‘a modified, 
guarded claim about what is the case, expressing an inclination to believ 
something about objects ’’.2 He then goes on to admit, both unnecessarily 
and mistakenly, I think, that ‘when the stick looks bent, something el# 
is bent ’ and ‘ that my visual field contained a bent brown line ’*. He seems 
to me mistaken also in his claim that normally a statement to the effed 
that x looks f expresses an inclination to believe something about objects, 
if this means that one is inclined to believe that x is indeed f. It might 
plausibly be argued that in statements like ‘z looks f’ (but is probably g)’ 
or ‘x looks f (but may be g)’, where the phrases in parentheses may 
implicit but unexpressed qualifications, there is a relatively weak or relatively 
strong inclination to believe that z is in fact f ; but I think that in many such 
cases there is rather a relatively strong or relatively weak disinclination 
believe that z is f. But, more important, there is a large class of statement 
where there is no inclination or disinclination to believe that x is f, namely 
in those cases where we assert that x looks f, knowing quite well that # i 
fact is not f but is g. 

Why do we use the language of ‘ appearing ’, and specifically the language 
of ‘ looking ’, rather than assert categorically that something is the case! 

1 The Problem of Perception ’, Mind, Vol. LXIV, January, 1955. 
*Loc. cit., p. 31. 
*Loe. cit., p. 35. 
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In what follows I shall confine myself, for convenience sake, to the ‘ look’ 
kind of statement and to ‘ simple ’ visual qualities predicated in such state- 
ments. I believe, however, that what I say will be applicable, with suitable 
modifications, to similar statements containing verbs like ‘seem’ and 
‘appear ’, and in cases where the predicates are ‘ mixed ’ and not ‘simple ’. 

In a universe in which there was no light things, if they existed, would 
have the qualities they possessed, but for us they would have no visual 
qualities, because we could not see them, and we should have no visually 
descriptive terms in our language. But the world we inhabit has light in 
a wide variety of kinds and intensities, and we have descriptive terms to 
describe our visual experience of objects under at least certain conditions. 
We are essentially practical creatures, more interested in certain features 
of our environment than in others, not merely contemplative beings in- 
differently interested in all sights presented to us. It is not surprising there- 
fore that our descriptive vocabulary should be constructed to deal with 
those environmental conditions in which we are normally interested, and 
that our descriptive vocabulary for non-normal conditions should be poorer. 

If we wish to reassure ourselves as to the straightness of the stick that 
looks bent in the water, we pull it out and look at in in one medium, air, 
and note its ‘real’ shape ; if a woman is very particular about the precise 
shade of colour of the piece of material she proposes to buy, she will not 
be satisfied with how it looks in the artificial light of the shop, but will 
take it outside, if it is daylight, and see what colour it ‘really’ is. The 
conditions under which we normally view objects in order to determine 
most precisely their ‘real’ visual characteristics include, amongst other 
things, that they be seen in broad daylight, in one medium, namely air, and 
not partly in air and partly in water, that they be seen preferably with the 
naked eye, or at least not through, say, spectacles that are tinted or in 
other ways distorting, that the viewer be not suffering from any disability 
likely in any way to affect his vision, and so on. The conditions are nor- 
mally implicitly assumed in our everyday reports on the visual qualities 
of things and our critical comments on the mistaken reports of others, but 
they can be, and often are, explicitly stated in greater or lesser detail, as 
occasion demands. I shall call such conditions the standard conditions for 
viewing things. Obviously standard conditions may vary according to the 
nature of the object and the aspect under which we may wish to view it. 
It is more satisfactory presumably to ascertain the colour of a light under 
conditions of darkness rather than in daylight, and a colour pattern within 
4 building may be so designed that its full intended effect is perceived only 
under special conditions of artificial lighting. Standard conditions are not 
absolute and set for all time. They might conceivably vary considerably 
with more or less fundamental variations in our practical interests. We 
might, for instance, become interested normally in sticks partially immersed. 
in water and only exceptionally when viewed wholly in the air or wholly 
in water, or in circular discs held obliquely to the line of sight and only 
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occasionally feel called upon to note their ‘ appearance’ when held at righ 
angles to the line of vision. 

When we contrast the way an object ‘looks’ with what it ‘ really ig’ 
we are not contrasting the qualities the object appears to have with qualitig 
it might have in a lightless universe or even in this universe when no om 
was viewing it, but with the qualities we see it to have, or would see it § 
have, in normal conditions. In other words, the terms ‘red ’, ‘ straight’ 
‘ bent ’ and so on, are terms we use to describe our visual experiences undg 
standard conditions, and the qualification ‘real’ or ‘really’ indicates, 
contrast, implicit or explicit, with the ‘appearance’ of the object unde 
non-standard conditions. 

The difference between standard and non-standard conditions is ng 
clear-cut ; there might well be a considerable disputable extent of territoy 
between the two sets of conditions, so that, in any given instance occurrig 
under such conditions, it might be difficult to decide whether one was af 
was not seeing under standard conditions. While there would be no doubt 
on this point when one was viewing in broad daylight, with unimpaired eya 
and so on, it would become increasingly difficult, up to some stage, whenit 
was growing dusk, as one’s eyes were growing more and more tired and» 
on, to decide when conditions ceased to be standard. 

But although our descriptive vocabulary is designed to deal with visul 
experiences under standard conditions, we not infrequently have occasia 
to describe experiences had under conditions which are patently non-standam 
or which are so vague that we do not or cannot determine whether they ar 
standard or not. Since we lack the descriptive terms to do this, we use th 
language of ‘ appearing ’ (‘ seeming ’ or ‘ looking ’) with a descriptive tem 
properly applicable to standard conditions to describe a visual characteristit 
which in some respects resembles a visual characteristic that would bk 
perceived in standard conditions. Suppose there were a wholly contemplative 
being equally interested in all kinds of experiences and with a vocabulay 
of descriptive terms to deal adequately with all nuances of experience 
Then he would have descriptive terms for, say, visual characteristics pe 
ceivable by us in what, for us, would be standard conditions, and also fa 
visual characteristics perceivable by us in what, for us, would be nob 
standard conditions ; but while we too would have corresponding terms for 
the former class of characteristics, we should have no corresponding termi 
for the latter class. I assume, of course, that such a being would employ 
general terms much as we do and would not have a separate name for eadh 
perceivable characteristic. Suppose ¢ and y were two descriptive terms it 
this being’s language, such that ¢ was the name he employed to desert 
a visual experience which, for us, would be under standard conditions and 
where we should employ the term f, and ¥ the name he employed to deseribt 
an experience which, for us, would be under non-standard conditions anf 
for which we had no corresponding term. Then all expressions in our languagt 
for direct descriptive statements would have corresponding expressions it 
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his language, but not all his direct descriptive statements would have corres- 
ponding direct descriptive statements in ours. Where he would say ‘2’ is 
»’ we should say ‘z*is f’ (‘x!’ and ‘2?’ referring to the same object) ; but 
when he said ‘z! is y’, we should have to refer to the object’s having this 
characteristic, since we possess no direct descriptive term for it, by saying 
looks g’. 

The language of ‘ looking ’, at least when applied to the predication of 
‘simple ’ qualities, is nothing but a linguistic device to compensate for our 
poverty in direct descriptive terms. It does not necessarily indicate ‘an 
inclination to believe something about objects’ any more than it might, 
but not necessarily does, indicate a disinclination to believe something 
about objects. To say that x looks like f is as much an attempt to describe 
an object as adequately as we can or desire in the circumstances as if we 
could say ‘zis g’ or ‘xis h’, if we had the terms ‘g’ or ‘A’ in our language. 
There might be a dispute as to how an object looks just as there might be 
as to what it is. 

It might perhaps be argued that the occurrence of illusions is incompatible 
with the above account. If, as is conceivable under given conditions, I 
took a straight stick partially immersed in water to be really bent, would 
it not mean that I was really seeing something bent and wrongly predicating 
this bentness of the stick—would there not be a bent shape, for instance, in 
my visual field ? But I have contended that in predicating a quality directly 
of an object there is always an implicit reference to standard conditions of 
perceiving which are taken to hold. We do not perceive qualities per se, 
but only in a framework. When we make a mistaken report of, say, a visual 
experience, it is not that we see a quality that isn’t there, or ‘see’ a quality 
that is there but does not belong to the object. We see what is there but 
are mistaken about the conditions in which the seeing takes place. If I 
mistakenly report that the (straight) stick is bent, it is because I implicitly 
assume inter alia that it is not partially immersed in water. If I had known 
that this was the case I might not have committed myself to saying more 
than that it looked bent. 

The compulsion sometimes felt to admit or claim that, when we see 
pennies that look elliptical though they are really round and sticks that 
look bent but are really straight, we do in fact see something which is ellip- 
tical or bent, is particularly perverse. Apart from illusions, in reporting 
which we wrongly employ ‘ is’ where we should at most have used ‘ looks ’, 
there is a world of difference between a penny looking elliptical and a really 
elliptical piece of metal, between a stick looking bent and a really bent 
stick, between the double vision of one candle and two real candles. We 
are supposed, admittedly with some difficulty (and how significant is this 
admission !) to be able to withdraw in some way from the world of objects 
We are viewing and to inspect our visual experience itself, our field of vision, 
In this field are located all the bent and elliptical shapes which real objects 
appear to have but do not in fact possess. It includes presumably also 
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duplicates of the shapes, colours, etc., that real objects do or may have, 
But this ‘ field of vision ’ has every appearance of being a myth. It appear 
to be conceived after the fashion of a two-dimensional surface, like a sheet 
of paper or a painter’s canvas, on which three-dimensional objects are 
represented by two-dimensional shapes. Both a penny held obliquely and 
a really elliptical piece of metal viewed squarely would be represented by 
an elliptical shape. But because we have to employ such representational 
devices does not mean that we see elliptical pennies or anything else that 
is elliptical when pennies look elliptical. 

So far I have been mainly concerned with cases of ‘z looks f’ where it 
is suspected or is the case that z is really something else, say, g. What of 
the case where z looks f and really is f? There appear to be two possibilities 
here, the first of which is trivial and uninteresting. One might say thatz 
looked f, knowing full well that 2 was indeed f, but the occasion would be 
a highly sophisticated one. One might be asked to give a report in ‘ appear. 
ing ’ terms of all one’s visual observations on a given occasion and to ignore 
all factors actually involved in the situation, such as, e.g. environmental 
conditions and the like, other than the qualities actually presented to one. 
If my argument above is sound, such a demand could not strictly be ful- 
filled, for I have suggested that the application of certain predicates at 
least is possible only in a context of standard conditions. One simply would 
not perceive a quality per se but only as under or as not under standard con- 
ditions, or of course the conditions might be indeterminate so that one 
would not be able to say whether a given quality was g or only looked g. 
Such a demand would suppose that we could perceive qualities per se and 
would therefore imply the acceptance of a theory about the nature of per- 
ception that would interfere with the naive acceptance of what is ‘ given’. 
At the very least, to speak in ‘ appearing’ terms when we can quite well 
describe categorically what we perceive is a peculiarly philosophic usage 
which is of interest only in so far as it is a symptom of philosophic theorizing. 

But we might report that x looked f when we knew that x was in fact f 
or where it turned out later that z was in fact f all the time. A problem 
would arise in particular if the report ‘x looks f ’ were made under conditions 
which were patently non-standard, and the subsequent discovery that 2 
ws indeed f were made under patently standard conditions. Suppose I 
report that a stick partially immersed in water looks bent, and then I discover 
on removing it from the water that it is bent. Does not this seem to say 
that I saw the ‘real’ bentness of the stick even under non-standard con- 
ditions, so that to perceive the real qualities of things is quite independent 
of the conditions in which the perceiving takes place? The answer, it 
seems to me, is quite definitely no. In the first place the apparent bentness 
of the stick in water is different from the real bentness of the stick out of 
water. If one wished to represent on canvas the two appearances of the 
stick, the apparent bentness would probably form a different angle from 
the real bentness. The difference too would not be the difference between 
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two instances of one universal. One stick which was really more bent than 
another stick was really bent would share the same universal bentness with 
the second stick but not with its own apparent bentness under non-standard 
conditions. ‘ Appearing’ statements can be expressed by ‘is’ statements ; 
e.g. ‘x appears to be f’ might be expressed by ‘z is apparently f’. If then 
we wished to report on the stick, we might say ‘z is apparently bent’ and 
later report our discovery by saying ‘z is bent’. The predicate in the first 
case is not bent but apparently bent, which is an instance of the universal 
apparently bent and not of the universal bent. 

The qualities a thing possesses under non-standard conditions are as 
much qualities of the thing as are the qualities it has under standard con- 
ditions, but it does not follow that the descriptive terms we employ in the 
two cases are also on an equal level with each other. ‘ Appearing ’ descrip- 
tions are indirect as against the directness of ‘ real’ descriptions. There is 
no reason, however, if we thought it desirable, why we should not invent 
special descriptive terms for all qualities of objects under non-standard 
conditions, so that instead of saying ‘x looks f’ or ‘x looks g’ we could say 
‘zis’ or ‘xis ¥’. Such new descriptive predicates would be better defined 
ostensively. But while such an extension of our descriptive vocabulary is 
ideally possible, so that all our descriptive statements took the form ‘=z is 
{’, it could scarcely be carried out in practice in view of our probably in- 
eradicable bias for certain conditions of observing objects in preference 
to others. 


L. E. Tomas 
University College of North Wales. 
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THE SENSE OF DUTY 


1. The ‘ Sense of Duty ’, so-called, is certainly amongst the most difficult 
of post-Kantian ethical concepts. The very expression carries mischievous 
suggestions of a special moral faculty or mode of perception. But even 
more, one is apt to regard it as a kind of motive—and a very general motive 
it would be—spurring men to right action. We sometimes, so the story goes, 
act out of avarice, sometimes out of pity, and sometimes out of a sense of 
duty, and the last is best of all. 

These are misconstructions, as I shall try to show. The sense of duty is 
neither special faculty, exalted motive nor even ‘ pro-attitude ’.1 

These conceptions of the sense of duty would all be relatively innocuous, 
except that much, perhaps too much, has been made to hinge on the notion, 
and puzzles inevitably arise, principally over its position vis-a-vis othe 
motives. Here, as always, it would be useful to compare the philosopher's 
use of the idea with a ‘ control’, actually doing a job in our day-to-day life 
of choosing and evaluating behaviour. Unfortunately, it is not easy to 


1Nowell-Smith’s term, possibly taken from Ross. Many will recognize that Nowell 
Smith is the writer I have mostly but not exclusively in mind. However, the net effect 
of his pronouncements on the sense of duty, as found in his book Zthics, is so bewildering 

s to render them ill subject to direct assault in a paper such as this. 

I cannot but agree with much, perhaps even most, of what he says on the topic. 
Surely he is right to maintain that the sense of duty is not a faculty or mode of moral 
perception, and he is equally right to be suspicious of locating it as the sole motive 
morally estimable in itself. He is right in stating that acting from it does not auto- 
matically make the act right. 

The chief question is whether it is to be taken as a motive in any sense at all. Now, 
in more than one place in this book, Nowell-Smith essays analyses which would seem 
to me to obviate thinking it is. (pp. 253 f, 306 ff.). But, alas, he also wants to say that 
we act from a sense of duty when ‘ we act from a desire to obey the rule as such, and 
when this rule is a moral one. . .’, and he calls this desire a ‘ special motive ’ (p. 227), 
and so fails to keep his own good counsel against supposing the sense of duty to bes 
desire. Desire or not, he declares on re-iterated occasions that the sense of duty iss 
‘ pro-attitide ’ towards doing one’s duty. 

It is Nowell-Smith’s at Meant to have a theory—that one can never act except 
out of a pro- or con- attitude, and that that is always enough—which demands that 
if one does something simply because one regards it as the right thing to do, one must 
really be acting out of a pro-attitude towards doing the right thing, towards doing 
one’s duty. He agrees (p. 115) that this theory carries with it the apparent 
that to do something because it is right is not yet a logically complete reason for doing 
it ; one must also want to do what is right, have a ‘ pro-attitude ’ towards doing what # 
right. He promises to clear up this apparent paradox, but, so far as I can tell, never 
does. Now, the status and application of this fairly common theory, like most philo- 
sophical theories, is uncertain. On the one hand, ‘ pro-attitude’ suggests some’ 
fairly solid, that one is acting so as to satisfy oneself in a certain way. On the other 
it seems to do nothing but embody the tautology that one does one’s own acts; and 
that one intends to do one’s acts ; and this ‘ intention’ is presented to us as an ‘ attr 
tude’. Nowell-Smith wavers, and in such a way as to betray insufficient clarity about 
‘reason’, ‘ motive’ and related terms. He also seems vexed by a verbal, if ticklish 
p+ at difficulty of time-honoured vintage. I shall deal with matters in what 
ollows, 
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establish a control, ‘ sense of duty ’ being relatively, though not completely, 
foreign to our ordinary ways of speaking. It is this, perhaps, which explains 
the logical opacity of the concept as employed by philosophers. Neverthe- 
less, we do occasionally speak of someone ‘ having a keen sense of duty ’, or 
of ‘acting from a sense of duty’. (Observe the ‘a’). It is these idioms 
which will guide me throughout this paper. 

Now, to say that one acted from a sense of duty is to imply that he chose 
to do what he did for a certain kind of reason. It is to imply, further, that 
if there was a conflict, then it would not have been between competing 
interests, but either between two ‘ prima facie duties ’ or, as we say, between 
duty and interest. One acts from a sense of duty when he does what he 
does simply because he thinks it the right thing to do. 

It is very tempting to think that if one does something, and has a certain 
reason for acting so, then that reason is his motive. Coming to choose is 
thought of as balancing one motive against another. There is a further 
tendency to suppose that motives are much like desires. It would then seem 
that acting from a sense of duty is simply a matter of pampering one highly 
special interest or desire rather than others ; or else we are driven to suppose, 
for reasons otherwise totally inexplicable, that we ought to cultivate and 
pamper this special motive above all others. 

I shall try to show that reasons are not necessarily motives. But before 
doing that, I shall try to show that the sense of duty is not and cannot be 
a motive, despite a very tricky verbal tangle which draws us to place it so. 

2. If it be insisted that, whenever we do something just because we think 
it right, we must always be acting out of a certain special motive, one would 
like to know just what that motive is to be. Since an act of almost any 
kind, depending on circumstances, might be the right thing to do—now 
paying a debt, now lending a helping hand, now keeping a promise, and 
anything might be promised—it is clear that the sense of duty cannot be a 
motive towards doing any of these kinds of act. But if it is to be a motive 
towards some particular kind of act, it must somehow be towards what 
essentially involves right acting as such. What could such a motive be ? 
Perhaps it is the motive to be a good man in the eyes of the world ; or perhaps 
towards being the kind of person who always, usually, when it is difficult, 
or here and now, does or at least tries to do the right thing. But the most 
plausible suggestion is that the motive is simply to have done the right thing, 
Whatever it may be, and, indeed, we may not know. That is, apart from 
wanting to keep the promise, or pay the debt, or whatever it may be, we 
also want to do the right thing. 

There can be no doubt that people sometimes do act from such motives 
as these. But it is equally doubtless that some people sometimes, without 
being so motivated, quite deliberately do the right thing, just because they 
think it is the right thing. Thus, a person might give as his reason for doing 
something that he had promised to do so ; and not that he wanted to do the 
tight thing. It seems proper to say that in cases of this kind the agent is 
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acting from a sense of duty. But then, of course, the sense of duty cannot 
be any of the motives suggested. Even if not motivated in any of thes 
ways, one might still see that such and such would be right, and act accord. 
ingly, his only motive being to do that act. He might just want to have done 
that act. That would be rather different from (say) keeping the promise in 
order to have met his obligation, or in order to be the kind of person who 
meets his obligations. That is: I do not necessarily keep my promise in 
order to have done the right thing, as I might eat to placate my hunger, or 
sell to make a profit ; I may keep the promise wanting nothing more than 
to do the act required, perhaps in the realization that this would be the 
right thing to do. | 

Acting from a sense of duty, I do not act on the motive to be justified, 
but I do have a justified motive ; I act out of a sense that this is my duty, 
not in order to have done my duty. If asked for my reason, I may simply 
cite a general rule, and not necessarily allude to my wishes or character, 
nor to anything comparable. There need be no element of self-satisfaction. 
I want to do what I do, not because J will have done it, but because it is 
the thing to do. Indeed, I need not even be conscious of doing my duty, 
of being a good man, of doing what is right, just as I do not need to feel 
benevolent when acting benevolently. The reasoning involved, if there be 
any, would be rather more like, ‘ It’s right (I think) ; therefore, I do it’ 
than, ‘ In doing it I shall be doing what I think right ; therefore I do it’. 
To repeat : I do not necessarily satisfy my desire to do the right thing, for 
I may have no such desire ; but I may do it because I see it to be the right 
thing to do. 

Taking the sense of duty to be one of the sorts of motive described above 
would make deliberate right-acting a self-centred sort of thing; it looks 
as if a person acts rightly, not because it is right to act so, but because 
he will have done the right thing. In fact, a person acts from a sense of 
duty, not when acting from a desire to do his duty, but rather, from a desire 
to do that which happens to be his duty ; and ‘ that’ can be anything, and | 
not necessarily the quite special object of a quite special motive. | 

Finally, in cases of conflict of duty and interest, so-called, it is unfair | 
to picture the agent always as balancing his desire to be upright against his 
desire (say) to be richer; rather, he may balance his desire to be richer 
against his clear awareness that the means thereto would be wrong. 

I have tried to show that acting so as to have done one’s duty will not 
do the job of the sense of duty. This can be seen from another side by ob- 
serving that we should have a lower estimate of acts done solely out of the 
sense of duty were it indeed such a motive. 

Let us call acting out of a sense of duty ‘ acting morally’. He who does 
what he thinks right for the sake of his acting rightly, acts as if he were 
acting morally. The effect will generally be salutary, for reasons not far # 
seek. Yet acting so as to have done one’s duty seems a bit pompous, evel 
ridiculous, in a way in which simply doing one’s duty does not. One seems 
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to be giving oneself moral airs, anyway seems a bit stodgy : conscientiousness 
for its own sake, rather than what happens to be right for its own sake. 
It seems a bit ridiculous to act from this motive, for there is nothing directly 
valuable about doing one’s duty, the value if any attaching to having done 
the act. In doing one’s duty for its own sake one is settling for proxy plau- 
dits, when, at the small cost of wanting no plaudits at all, of being less self- 
concerned, one might have received the genuine article. 

‘ But if a man acts out of sense of duty, does what he does simply be- 
cause he thinks it right, then surely he wants to do what’s right.’ Yes, if 
a man does something because it is right, then it is natural to say that he 
wants to do the right thing, for the act he wants to do is the one he con- 
siders right to do. But to say he wants to do what is right can mean at 
least two different things, which it is hard but essential to keep separated. 
It may mean, first, that he has a perhaps generally operating but still specific 
motive or desire to do what is right. Or, it may mean, second, that he wants 
to do that thing which happens to be right, and the explanation of his wanting 
to do it is that it would be the right thing to do. I have been trying to 
show that these are different. When actuated by the special motive, he 
wants to do the right thing, which is A ; when acting from a sense of duty, 
he wants to do A, which is right. 

The point may be better seen by noting that ‘ wanting to do the right 
thing ’ serves two distinctly different purposes. On the one hand, it is used 
to describe or express a disposition to act ; on the other hand it is a formula 
useful for collecting together actions which an agent or arbiter would regard 
as morally justified. As a formula it gives no reasons, but waits to be com- 
pleted with reasons, with specific considerations which would indicate that 
this is the right thing to do here. As a formula it neither describes nor 
categorizes a set of actions, but circumscribes the moral domain ; just as 
‘natural number’ does not describe or categorize a class of objects, but 
serves to circumscribe a particular domain wherein we can distinguish 
objects, say as odd and even. In the present case, the domain circumscribed 
is one where justifications are desired ; in this sense, ‘ wants to do the right 
thing’ is not the expression of some irreducible and ultimate motive, but 
a signal that something other than a motive is required. ‘ Wants to do 
right’, used as a formula, points to the concept of justification. ‘ Wants to 
do right ’, as motive, signifies a predilection. The point is with some interest 
brought out by the fact that anyone, acting from the motive in question, 
might say that he did what he did because he wanted to do the right thing ; 
whereas the agent, acting from a sense of duty, would most probably cite 
a general principle such as that of keeping promises. The motive in the 
latter case would be to do that act which would in fact cause him to keep 
his promise ; his motive is not to do the right thing, though keeping the 
promise would be the right thing to do. If we wish to sum up whatever we 
do whenever we act in accordance with a principle such as keeping promises, 
then the formula ‘ wants to do the right thing’ is very convenient. 
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Of course, there are close connections between acting from conscientious 
motives and acting from a sense of duty. Both modes of action conduce, by 
and large, to right acting. In both cases one must believe that a particular 
choice involves a question of right and wrong and also must believe that 
a certain principle applies. The difference is that the man who acts froma 
sense of duty needs no special motive, only a certain skill in recognizing 
what would be right and the habit of acting accordingly. He then follows 
his habit and acts, and never need take notice of himself as the agent? 

The sense of duty is analogous to certain of the so-called virtues. A man 
may do a benevolent or courageous act in order to be benevolent, or perhaps 
even to gain fame for his courage. But agents acting so as to indulge such 
desires as these are not so much acting benevolently or courageously as 
they are acting as if they were acting benevolently or courageously. A man 
may do the benevolent thing, unconscious of his own benevolence, simply 
wishing to do what is benevolent and succeeding. His motive may be to 
relieve this case of misery, and he may have a general disposition towards 
relieving misery. We might then describe his actions and general temper 
as benevolent. But in saying that, we do not say that he ordinarily or often 
acts out of a special motive of benevolence, but that he often does benevolent | 
acts out of benevolent motives. | 

3. We are dogged by a verbal tangle. But there are other more important | 
reasons why so many philosophers (Kant, Ross and, more recently, Nowell- | 
Smith, among others) confuse sense of duty with the rather self-righteous 
motive of doing one’s duty. One fails to keep close enough tab on the different 
concepts of ‘act’, ‘reason’, and ‘motive’, and their relations. In the 
remainder of this paper I want to say something, though not enough, about 
these difficult concepts. 

An act is something one does, and one may do it for a reason, but that is 
not necessarily the reason why one does it. That this sounds to be a paradox 
is due merely to confusion over ‘ reason ’. 

There are at least three distinct questions one may have in mind when 
one inquires after the reasons for an act. One may wonder about causes, 
or motives or justifications .* 

*Kant seems to me to be a philosopher who entangled himself in the verbal difficulty 
I have been examining. It is certainly true that one ought always to want to do the 
right thing. That is a tautology ; or rather, it is a moral formula. But now, when we 
turn ‘ wanting to do the right thing ’ into a motive, it can be no other than to do that 
which is right. Now it seems a mere accident that we should accord this motive | 
particular eminence. But somehow we must accord it such eminence, for, after 
did we not start with a tautology ? But once we consider the motive closely, it starts 
to look silly and pompous so unequivocally to support such severe and unmitigated 
conscientiousness as the only good motive, as the only true mark of the genuine good 
man. But the good man must also want to do what’s right. . . . And so we go a merry 
way, vibrating between the poles of equivocation, a logical formula and a stuffy motive. 


Kant’s mistake, so it seems to me, is to think that the formula must signify a motive; 
and it is no escape to speak of objective and subjective determining principles. 

*The subject of ‘ reason ’ is one of the foci of ethics, ially contemporary ethics. 
I cannot pretend to anything more than a superficial nto ara In fact, there are more 
than the three kinds of reason I mention. There is, besides, ‘ reason ’ in the Aristotle 
Hume sense of choosing the most efficient and least painful way of fulfilling a motive 
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‘Sense of duty’ will be located by reference to one of these kinds of 
reason, namely, justifications. 

Everything one does has a cause. The reason why one did something 
may simply be that such and such caused one to. A great variety of kinds 
of causes—psychological, biological, sociological, merely physical—could be 
relevantly cited as reasons, but a citation of causes is not always relevant. 
If you ask me why I am writing this paper, it would ordinarily be quite 
irrelevant to tell a long story of nerve tissue, youth, education and genes. 
That kind of reason is the least interesting to moral philosophers. 

Every act one does has a ‘ motive’, as I shall use the terms ‘ act’ and 
‘motive’. The reason one does that act may simply be that one has that 
motive. 

Not everything one does is an act, but only those things one does, as 
we say, On purpose, or intentionally. One chooses to do something in a certain 
way and does it. The gaining of an anticipated result from doing what one 
intends or would intend to do is one’s motive. The anticipated result may, 
but not necessarily will, be merely to have done the intended act. There is 
something odd in this use of ‘ motive ’, for reasons which will soon emerge. 
But this much may now be said. First, one may have a disposition to choose 
acts to have anticipated results of a certain kind. It is convenient to call 
such a disposition a ‘motive’. There is no difficulty in this, if we simply 
understand that such dispositions are to have such and such motives, in 
my sense. Second, one may fail to do what one intended to do, for a number 
of reasons, but then, of course, one fails to get the anticipated result. Third, 
one may have conflicting motives in that, on occasions, there may be many 
results desired, not all of which are attainable, requiring mutually excluding 
acts ; in such cases as these the agent must choose, and if he does what he 
intends and gets the anticipated result, he realizes his motive. Fourth, 
sometimes one may not achieve the anticipated result except by doing 
several acts, all of which have the same motive. Finally, one may intend to 
do something for several motives. 

We get another to do such and such acts by drawing attention to old or 
creating new motives in him. These motives become, then, in one sense, his 
reasons for acting. They are not causes of his acting so, although that he 
or doing what is right. Moreover, causes, motives and justifications may and should 
all be subdivided for closer study. Most importantly, I have very little to say about 
‘singular reason ’, the concept of ‘ making reasonable ’, which is the concept pertinent 
to most cases of historical and popular psychological explanation. I suspect, indeed, 


that moral justification is more like ‘making reasonable’ than anything else. See 
J. R. Lucas’ extremely interesting ‘ The Lesbian Rule ’, Philosophy, XXX, July 1955. 


“ Doing ’, as commonly employed, also carries connections with ‘ intending’ and 
‘choosing ’ ; one is tempted, therefore, to follow Aristotle and speak of what happens 
to @ person when he simply ‘ does’, in my sense, without intending ; but ‘ happens’ is 
also unsatisfactory. My use of ‘ does ’ and ‘ act’ may be thought of as a bit of technical 
but (I hope) reasonable jargon. 


‘Of course, not all dispositions are to have motives. Later I shall explain ‘ keen 
sense of duty’ as a disposition, but shall certainly not mean that it is a disposition 
to have certain motives, 
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should or might have such motives might be explained causally. But it ig 
not always relevant to cite motives as reasons, as we shall soon see. 

Since, when intending to do something, one always anticipates some 
result—if nothing more than having done that act—every act has a motive, 
That is a tautology. Its being a tautology accounts, of course, for certain 
philosophers’ desire to say that in acting we always have a pro- or con 
attitude towards something. 

When we follow a line of reasoning back to a motive and the motive 
directly involves the doing of some particular act, then that line of reasoning 
has come to an end. We reason with a man to get him to act. He will act 
to some purpose. We may bring him to modify his plan to act so by exhibiting 
to him his true purpose ; or by showing that one of his purposes conflicts 
with others ; or by indicating that something other than his immediate 
purpose bears on the present matter. But even in the latter case we get 
him to act in a certain way by inducing in him another purpose or motive, 
say to keep a promise. 

We sometimes ‘ question another’s motives’ and ‘motive’ is most 
naturally used just where there is such a question. We might question 
motives when the agent has done something wrong, because we are interested 
in knowing whether he intended to do it, and what he thought to achieve. 
Of course, it may be that he had no other motive than to kill her, and that 
perhaps is the worst kind of murder. We question motives also when there 
is some reason to doubt the apparent motives or to suspect additional 
motives—‘* His motive was not so much to keep the promise as it was to 
confirm his good reputation ’. When the motive is obvious there is no reason 
to question it. Thus, there is usually little reason to question one’s motive 
when ordering a steak ; and, since most of us are men of moderately good 
faith, infrequent occasion to question one’s motives in keeping a promise. 
It is just because we so seldom do have occasion to question motives that 
makes my generalized use of the term seem somewhat odd. 

Not all acts have justifications. That is so for two reasons. First, the 
request to justify an act might be irrelevant, e.g., ordering one’s steak rare. 
Second, one may act otherwise than would be justified. One then acts 
wrongly. But some acts do have justifications, and when these can be up- 
held, no better reason can be given for doing the act than that it is 80 
justified. One does the right thing, and to do the right thing, for that reason, 
is pre-eminently reasonable. To put it very bluntly : The concept of a right 
act presumes a way of demonstrating that acts are right or wrong. The 
reasons adduced will be appropriate to the subject. When it is a question 
of moral rightness, the reason is a justification. One acts morally when he 
acts so (not ‘in order’) that his actions will be morally justified. If he 
succeeds, his action is morally reasonable. A morally reasonable act is one 
which conforms to the right moral reason. Not only is it reasonable to act 
right when an issue of right and wrong is in hand, but, tautologically, it is 
always the right thing to do. Of course, the proffered reason may not be 
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upheld. Or, overwhelmed by supererogatory zeal, one may convert into 
moral issues non-moral ones. Or, yet differently, in cases of conflict and 
difficult decision, there may be better reasons for doing something else. 

Acts which may be justified have both motive and justification, but 
these are not the same. Sometimes the motive will be to have done the right 
thing ; but here the motive does not make the act right. Sometimes, the 
motive will be to have done the particular act which happens to be right. 
But that still fails to make the act right. Oversimplifying grossly, the act 
is right if it conforms to principle and precedent. We give the reasons by 
citing the principle and/or appealing to precedent, showing that the principle 
applies in such and such a way, and that the case is relevantly like the 
precedent. 

Acting rightly for that reason will, of course, require training, experience 
and even habits of right acting. But, as argued, there need be no general 
disposition to be motivated by the desire to do the right thing. 

One cannot, as a matter of logic, act contrary to his motive except at 
the behest of another motive. That is, one will always act to satisfy some 
motive. But one may certainly act contrary to what he knows to be right. 
In such cases, one will usually have reason for doing what he does ; but it 
will not be the ‘ right ’ reason. This shows, I think, the essential difference 
between giving reasons by citing motives and by citing justifications. 

It is a tautology, we observed, to say that one ought always to do what 
isright. It is also a tautology, if properly understood, to say that one ought 
always to do what he thinks to be right. Therefore, when the request for a 
justification is apposite, it is always better to give as one’s reason that this 
would be the right thing to do, rather than to express one’s preference or 
predilection to act so. When there is a conflict, as we say, between duty 
and inclination, duty will always have the better case, if not the victory. 
This kind of conflict has, however, traditionally been misrepresented as a 
conflict of motives, with the upshot of making the general decision seem 
uncertain or completely biased. But it is not that kind of conflict at all, 
though there will always be a collateral conflict of that kind involved. In 
fact, there is no real and generally describable conflict between the right 
and the desired, for the issue, so far as reasons go, is decided well in advance. 
The logical cards are stacked against mere desire. There may be a genuine 
conflict between one motive and the motive to act rightly. Indeed, there 
may even be a conflict between one motive and another to do an act one 
knows to be right. To resolve the conflict here we must first describe the 
two motives and then determine whether in fact the agent could have been 
able to justify the act done out of the second motive. 

There are also conflicts over what justification is the better. It may well 
be that in this or that case we cannot in fact decide, though we would like 
to think that all such conflicts could in principle be decided. At all events, 
one’s motives are quite irrelevant to the resolution of such conflicts. 

Our problem over reasons for acting is, in a broad sense, one of adjudi- 
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cating rival claims to relevance. 


Whereas it is always possible to inquire concerning the causes of one} 


positive answers to an inquiry about justification, but sometimes it ig: 
when it is, it will also be relevant to make such inquiries, though it wil 


then not usually be relevant to ask after motives and causes. Similarly} j 


when it is relevant to ask after motives, it will usually not be relevant t 
ask after causes. If the issue is a moral one, then certainly the logically 
most complete and satisfactory answer to the demand for a reason is that 
such and such would be right. Questions about motives and causes tend to 
lose their importance. There are exceptions : sometimes we do go on and 
question an agent’s motives for doing the right thing and perhaps wonder 
what caused him to be so motivated. But these questions and answers bear 
more on our estimation of the agent’s character and capacities than on his 
reasons for doing a particular act. 

Those who contend that the only logically complete reply to a request 
for reasons is a citation of motives or of ‘ pro-’ and ‘ con- attitudes ’, have 
in fact failed to see or keep well in mind what a moral issue is. Since moral 
reasons become relevant just where motives cease to be so, they mis-construe 
this further kind of reason as some further kind of motive. 

They are right on several points: (1) acts always have motives; 
(2) sometimes mention of these motives is a and perhaps the only logically 
complete reply to a request for reasons ; (3) if a person insists that the only 
relevant reason for his doing such and such is that he wants to, then there 
is no use arguing with him further. This is not to suggest that acts never are 
done in what we can call ‘ moral circumstances ’ ; that would be a false sug- 
gestion. There are such acts and they are the ones which create moral 
issues. But moral issues are, we know, ones which, as a matter of logic, 
admit our saying and demonstrating ‘ right ’’ or ‘ wrong’. We demonstrate 
this in ways not necessarily involving allusion to anyone’s motives. Ifa 
person refuses to recognize the considerations thus adduced, then either he 
or we are mistaken, or he is immoral. To be immoral in this manner is to 
be morally unreasonable. Here, as everywhere, it is futile to argue with 
one who is being systematically and deliberately unreasonable. 

4. We may now better both see and say what sense of duty is, if it is to 
be anything at all. The idioms we must understand are ‘having a keen 
sense of duty’ and ‘acting from a sense of duty’. 

We say that a man has a keen sense of duty if he has a strong disposition 
to see, and with some accuracy, his actions as involving issues of right and 
wrong, as involving justifications ; and he habitually chooses to do what is 
right and to forbear from doing what is wrong, just because the acts would 
be right or wrong. He, more often than others, gives as reason for acting 
the rightness or wrongness of the act, partly because he has a sharper eye 
for the relevance and urgency of moral considerations and partly because 
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THE SENSE OF DUTY 


A man acts from a sense of duty when, believing that of the acts open 
to him only one would be justified, he chooses that one, just because it is 
justified. 

Acting from a sense of duty involves doing an act ; therefore, having a 
motive. But it also involves having a justification. The act’s being so 
justifiable may cause us to have the motive ; but the motive is not towards 
acting so as to be justified. One’s only motive when acting from a sense of 
duty is to do that which here and now would be right. One’s reason is 
that it is right. 

We may now partly understand why some docket sense of duty as a 
faculty and others as a motive. 

Acting from a sense of duty demands a belief that such and such would 
be right. However, we do not form this belief by exercise of a sense of duty, 
but by being taught (e.g.) that breaking promises is wrong and seeing that 
a promise has been made. One exercises a sense of duty by exercising oneself 
on that belief in a certain way, viz., acting on it. 

To act from a sense of duty is to act, and therefore, to have a motive 
to do an act, all of which acts have the common character of being thought 
right by the agent. But this common character does not make for a com- 
mon motive. For the acts themselves are what we wish to do, and these, as 
such, are neither right nor wrong, being so only when done in the right 
circumstances. Moreover, acts possibly right or wrong are of unlimited 
diversity and cannot be classified in advance as right and wrong ; there can, 
therefore, be no motive, even in the dispositional sense. 

What is characteristic of acting from a sense of duty is not that one 
acts upon the deliverances of a special moral faculty or to satisfy a special 
motive, but that one is acting ‘ reasonably’, in one familiar sense of that 
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‘BEING AWARE OF’ AND ‘KNOWING’ 


In the light of what is claimed in certain epistemological theories, it 
seems clear to me that the relationship between ‘ being aware of’ and 
‘knowing’ has frequently been misconstrued. It is my purpose here t 
clarify this relationship, so far as I can, and to show how confusions o 
this issue may be avoided. 

First of all we must note that the expression ‘ to be aware of’ has been 
used in a highly sophisticated manner by many theorists—that is to say, 
in a manner which seems to bear little or no relation to its actual usage in 
normal conversation, diverse though that usage is. I shall examine this 
sophisticated use in due course ; but meanwhile let us plot our logical bearing 
by examining some normal uses of the expression. 


(i) Suppose I am undergoing some tests in a physiologist’s laboratory 
to determine my reactions to varying amounts of electric current passed 
through my wrists. As the tester increases the voltage he might say to me: 
‘ Tell me the moment you are aware of an increase in current ’—to which! 
might reply : ‘I was aware of an increase about two seconds ago’. Nowit 
is clear that I could equally well have said : ‘I noticed an increase in the 
current about two seconds ago’. Thus it looks as if some cases at least of 
being aware of are simply cases of noticing ; and we can easily adduce further 
examples which would confirm this view. For instance : ‘ As I watched the 
dog-fight, I was aware of (noticed) two policemen approaching surrepti- 
tiously ’ ; ‘ He was hardly aware of (hardly noticed) his wife at the party’. 
In all these examples, ‘ be aware of’, or its substitute ‘ notice ’, functions 
as an episodic verb which reports certain kinds of activity. It is, if you like, 
an ‘umbrella’ type of verb, for it covers one or more types of sensing: 
seeing, hearing, touching, feeling (internally) and so on. Thus, I was aware 
of, or noticed, the increased stimulation in my wrist, which I attributed to 
the increase in current, just because I felt it ; I was aware of, or noticed, 
the policemen approaching just because I saw and maybe heard them ; and 
he was hardly aware of, or hardly noticed, his wife at the party just because 
he hardly saw or heard her (no doubt by deliberate intent). Sometimes, 
however, ‘ notice’ is not a good substitute for ‘be aware of’ in this use, 
and we do better to employ one of the more direct sensing verbs which 
‘notice’ covers. For example, if a novelist writes ‘As Aunt Agatha sat 
quietly knitting, she was suddenly aware of an acute sensation of hunger’; 
it would be a little strained to translate the second clause into ‘ she suddenly 
noticed an acute sensation of hunger ’ ; it would be better to say ‘she sud- 
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denly felt an acute sensation of hunger’. It is perhaps worth adding that 
one of the signs of this episodic use of ‘ being aware of ’ is that we can usually 
substitute ‘ become ’ for ‘ be’ aware of without changing the meaning ; but 
we cannot always do this as is demonstrated by the example of the man who 
was hardly aware of his wife at the party. 

Now how could these examples be related to knowing? Take the first 
and suppose the tester to have said ‘ Did you know I increased the current 
two seconds ago ?’, and myself to have replied ‘ Yes, I did know’. My 
we of ‘know’ here—and it is of course knowing that—implies that, just 
because I was aware of (had noticed) more physical stimulation in my wrist, 
I was able to state correctly that the current had been increased. It is 
dear then that, in this type of case at least, knowing and being aware of 
are verbs of disparate logical types, the former being dispositional and the 
latter episodic—although it is of course true that I was only able to say 
‘Yes, I did know’ because I was aware of, had noticed, something. But 
that something which I was aware of or had noticed was not, strictly speak- 
ing, what I claimed to ‘ know’ : it was the basis of my know-claim. On the 
other hand, I could equally well have made a know-claim about the increase 
in physical stimulation itself, without any reference to the electric current 
which we assume to be the cause of such stimulation. So I could have said, 
athough it might have sounded a little odd to the tester, ‘I know that 
the physical stimulation in my wrist increased about two seconds ago’ ; 
but, once again, the basis of this know-claim—what actually enables me to 
state correctly—is my having been aware of (my having noticed) the in- 
tease in physical stimulation. So knowing and being aware of are not in 
ay way interchangeable expressions here. Nor are they interchangeable 
in the other three examples, as we can quickly see if we directly substitute 
‘know’ for ‘be aware of’ in each case. If we wrote ‘I knew that two 
plicemen were approaching surreptitiously ’ for ‘ 1 was aware of two police- 
men approaching surreptitiously ’, or ‘He hardly knew that his wife was 
at the party ’ for ‘He was hardly aware of his wife at the party ’, or ‘ She 
suddenly knew that she was acutely hungry ’ for ‘She was suddenly aware 
of an acute sensation of hunger ’—in all these proposed translations we 
would be saying something quite different from what the original ‘ be aware 
of’.statements said. For we are implying in these ‘ know ’-statements 
imply that the person concerned either is able, or is hardly able, to make 
‘correct statement about something, but without specifying the basis on 
Vhich this correct statement is or could be made. We may grant that it is 
dbvious enough in each case what that basis in fact was—namely, what it 
was the person was aware of or noticed—just as it was obvious enough in 
ny know-claim about the current having been increased ; but none of the 
‘now ’-statements, per se, states the basis. There must, then, be no facile 
ittempt to identify knowing with being aware of in contexts of this sort. 

But there are other contexts, or other uses of the concept of being aware 
if, where the identification is far more plausible. Suppose I say ‘I wonder 
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if he is aware of his own shortcomings ?’ Now although we can, at a pinch, 
notice our own shortcomings, we do not notice them in the same way a 
we notice pains or policemen. In other words, ‘ being aware of’ in this 
sense, and likewise ‘ noticing’ if we want to use it as a substitute, are not 
functioning as episodic verbs covering one or more types of sensing—they 
are functioning dispositionally. Thus we might reasonably translate ‘] 
wonder if he is aware of his own shortcomings ’ into ‘I wonder if he would 
admit to being lazy, mean and avaricious ’—or whatever are the short 
comings which I attribute to him. We can now see how knowing would 
fit in. For we could, without altering the meaning to any appreciable extent, 
transpose our original sentence into ‘I wonder if he knows his own short 
comings ’; and this could be analysed as ‘I wonder if he is able (know 
how) to state correctly what his own shortcomings are’. So ‘ being aware 
of’ in this use is really a case of knowing how ; and the translation in terms 
of knowing how is actually better than the one in terms of willingness t 
admit—for I might well be aware of my own shortcomings but unwilling 
to admit them to anyone. 

To sum up so far. We have found that in ordinary conversation the 
concept of being aware of can function in two different ways. In the first 
place it can function as an episodic verb and it is then equivalent to noticing 
or to one of the sensory activities which noticing usually covers ; and in 
the second place it can function as a dispositional verb and it is then a sub 
category of knowing how. 


(ii) We are now suitably equipped to take a glance at the way the concept 
of being aware of, or (more portentously) being directly or immediately 
aware of, is used in some epistemological theories. We may note first of 
all that ‘direct awareness’ (or ‘immediate awareness’) has been a very 
popular runner in the sense-datum stakes, and has received perhaps even 
more backing than that erstwhile popular runner ‘ direct acquaintance "— 
although both runners probably come from the same stable. Moreover, # 
drop the metaphor, the job that both these concepts are usually supposed 
to perform is impressive ; for it is (a) to connect, in some very substantial if 
mysterious way, myself and my sense-data and (6) to imply that if I am 
directly aware of, or directly acquainted with, something, I then possess 4 
piece of indubitable knowledge. It must be, then, a very special kind of 
relation. We shall find, however, that this concept is not fitted to perform 
this task at all. And we shall also find that, while ‘ awareness ’ in its nol 
dispositional use may be plausibly regarded as a relation, though quite a0 
unspectacular one, some philosophers have, even so, misconstrued its logi¢ 
and likewise its connection with knowing. 

Having made these polemical and provocative assertions, I must now 
endeavour to establish their validity. In order to do this, I must first se 
forth how, in my view, the muddle over the operational role of this concept 
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has arisen. It has arisen largely, as I have already hinted, in connection 
with the sense-datum theory—though not perhaps exclusively in that 
connection. Let us however concentrate on the sense-datum theory for 
4 start. 

Broadly speaking there are two main versions of this theory. Those 
philosophers, a declining number I think, who favour the first version appear 
to hold that there are some half-mental half-material entities which are 
‘given ’ to us in perception, in a way that physical objects as such are not 
given, and that it is of these somewhat mysterious entities that we are 
‘directly aware’. Those philosophers who favour the second version hold, 
m the other hand, that there is no need to make any ontological assumptions 
about half-mental half-material entities at all ; all one has to do is to regard 
the sense-datum theory as an alternative terminology for handling percep- 
tual situations—a terminology which, it is claimed, has certain advantages, 
notably in the explanation of illusions and hallucinations, over the normal 
naterial-object language. But here too we may say that we are ‘ directly 
ware’ of sense-data ; and it would seem that this is the only proper use 
to which, in this language, the concept of direct awareness can be put. Now 
in both versions of the theory, its plausibility—either as a metaphysical 
hypothesis or as an analytical procedure—has been enhanced by this em- 
phasis on direct awareness ; for the implication has always been that, whereas 
our presumed awareness of physical objects is often problematical, we simply 
must be aware, and thus so to speak in direct contact with, those basic 
ements of our sensory experience which are denominated sense-data. 
These and these alone are really ‘ given ’ ; all else is in the nature of inference, 
ad often very dubious inferences at that. Hence arose the curious argu- 
ment, originated by the Greek sceptics and developed by Lord Russell, 
that just because we are ‘ directly aware’ of sense-data and not physical 
tbjects as such, it is only the former than we can claim to know with certainty. 
tr, to put it more fully, we can say we know that sense-data exist, but 
wily that we believe that physical objects exist. This play on ‘know’ and 
‘believe ’ is admittedly only in keeping with the first version of the sense- 
datum theory ; for according to the second version there is not a world of 
ense-data and a world of physical objects : there is only one world, namely, 
ly sensory experience, which, it is recommended, should be described in 
he sense-datum language. Moreover, some philosophers who have favoured 
this second version have been at times dubious as to whether we may justi- 
lbly apply ‘know’ to any empirical statement at all. Nevertheless, even 
® the second version, if we ask for a translation of ‘I see a bull in my 
arden ’, it will probably run ‘I am directly aware of bullish sense-data in 
ty general visual field which consists of gardenish sense-data ’. Adherents 
either version of the theory can, it is true, re-draft their terminology so 
8to dispense with the concept of direct awareness (e.g. ‘ I am sensing bullish 
mse-data, etc.’); but the fact remains that this concept has been used 
these analyses of perceptual situations and this use, because it is liable 
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to generate confusion, requires to be clarified if we are to see the relatig 
ship between knowing and being aware of in its proper perspective. 

In order to sort this matter out, it will be as well to examine first) 
what sense ‘ be aware of’ can be regarded as a relation. To put it shortly 
it is a relation in its episodic use, but not, strictly speaking, in its disposition 
use. I say ‘strictly speaking’ deliberately, because formal logicians hay 
no hesitation in regarding dispositional verbs as relations if its suits the 
immediate purpose. Thus a logician, when analysing the sentence ‘ Joh 
loves Mary’, would regard ‘loves’ as a dyadic non-symmetrical relatin 
which ‘ goes from’ John to Mary. But ‘loves’ is quite obviously nots 
relation in the same way as ‘hits’ is, nor yet in the same way as ‘ over’ 
‘under ’, ‘ before’ and ‘ different from’ are relations. If we wish to el 
‘loves’ a relation, then, we must make a distinction which will mark it d 
from activity-reporting verbs such as ‘hits’ or ‘ kills "—by calling it, say, 
a dispositional relation. But outside the field of formal logic, I should ng 
want to say that ‘loves’ is a relation at all. For to say that John low 
Mary is merely to say that John is disposed to have certain feelings about 
and act in a certain way in the presence of, the person called Mary—anl 
not to say anything at all about a connection between two terms as in th 
case of a being ‘ to the right of’ b, or X ‘killing’ Y. And this argument 
applies even more strictly to ‘ be aware of’ when this concept is used dip 
positionally. It is true that we must be aware of something—our own short 
comings for instance—and that is why a formal logician would say that 
‘be aware of ’-statements can always be symbolized by aRb, where Ris 
the dyadic non-symmetrical relation ‘is aware of’ which ‘ goes* from’ 4 
to 6 and thus connects the two terms. But the plausibility of this analysis 
is diminished when we realize that to be aware of my own shortcoming 
merely implies that I am able to state them correctly—and that no relation 
at all is here involved since there are no ‘terms’ to be connected. Iti 
thus only when we come to consider the episodic use of ‘ be aware of ’ that 
we can freely accept this concept as a relation—and since the concept is 
here equivalent to noticing, we can regard it as a relation in the same sens 
as ‘ hitting ’ and ‘killing’ are relations. Here at least the formal logician’ 
three-term analysis works well enough : 

a R b 
John—is aware of (notices)—Mary 
—and the relational term does ‘ connect’ John and Mary in a simple and 
direct way. On the other hand, this relational aspect of being aware of is 
exactly on a par with that of other activity-reporting verbs which function 
in this dyadic manner (e.g. ‘ hit’ and ‘ kill’), and it has no mysterious sig- 
nificance or profundity whatever. 

Now it is this activity-reporting, as opposed to dispositional, use a 
‘be aware of’ which, inevitably, is featured in all sense-datum analyses— 
whether this fact is realized or not by their authors. The question noW 
arises : Is this use appropriate in such contexts? So far as the first versio 
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of the theory is concerned, it certainly is not. For it does not make sense to 
talk of my being ‘ directly aware ’ of certain entities called sense-data, since 
Iam in fact directly aware of no such entities. What I am directly aware of, 
or notice, are physical objects ; and sense-data, contrary to what many 
theorists have supposed, represent highly sophisticated constructions from 
my reported noticings (seeings, hearings, touchings, etc.) of physical objects 
—constructions of which I could not possibly be aware in the sense of noticing. 
This statement, however, is in need of qualification. For although I often 
claim to be directly aware of physical objects, it is perhaps always the case 
that I am in fact only aware of parts of physical objects, like the front of 
a photograph frame or the visible portion of a typewriter. Moreover, some- 
times—in the dark for instance—I am only aware of shapes, which I take 
(rightly or wrongly) to be this or that object ; but I still claim to be aware 
of, or to be noticing, something ‘ physically real’. Nor would I give up 
this claim if informed that the shape which I took to be a human being 
was in fact a shadow cast by the moonlight. For shadows too are not only 
associated with the physical objects which cast them, but are themselves 
parts of some other physical object, namely the object on which they are 
cast. I can of course misdescribe what I notice or am aware of—I may 
mistake a scarecrow for a man, and in broad daylight too ; but what I claim 
to notice to be aware of is still a physical object or part of one. But what 
about pains, smells and noises? Am [I not directly aware of them too ? 
Yes, it is quite true that I can be aware or directly aware of a large variety 
of sensations as well as physical objects—a point which novelists have ex- 
ploited to the full. But to admit this lends no support whatever to the first 
version of the sense-datum theory. For how do I in fact use the term ‘ sen- 
sation’ in my ordinary talk? I use it by saying, for example, that I have 
a painful sensation in my leg ; and this means, quite simply, that I feel a 
pain in my leg. So if our theorist replies triumphantly ‘ Yes, but the pain 
which you feel, along with all the itches, tingles and thrills which you ex- 
perience or the noises which you hear, are really just sense-data too’, we 
must answer that he has now shifted his ground and moved into the camp 
of the second version theorists. For he is merely saying that ‘I feel a pain’ 
is to be translated into ‘I am directly aware of a painful feeling datum ’, or 
that ‘I hear a loud noise ’ is to be translated into ‘I am directly aware of 
a loud auditory datum ’ ; and nothing is said or implied here, as it is in the 
analysis of statements such as ‘I see a tomato’, about those mysterious 
half-mental half-material entities of which I am supposed to be aware. Now 
it is a curious fact that some philosophers who favour a sense-datum termin- 
ology, but do not wish to commit themselves necessarily to a first version 
theory, do talk on occasion about ‘ unnoticed ’ sense-data or, more specifi- 
cally, about ‘ unnoticed ’ characteristics of a particular sense-datum. But 
this sort of talk, whether the fact is realized or not, automatically commits 
one to accept, either a sensibilia theory, with all its attendant disadvantages, 
or else a ‘ mixed ’ theory, such as Moore’s, which postulates both sense-data 
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and physical objects and expresses uncertainty about their interrelation 
Any sense-datum philosopher, therefore, who does not wish to tread th 
primrose path, should beware of postulating either unnoticed sense-data q 
what is equally dangerous, unnoticed characteristics of a particular senm 
datum. Of course, on the second version of the sense-datum theory, ya 
cannot fail to notice sense-data, or even individual characteristics of ay 
given sense-datum, since a sense-datum is by definition simply what yu 
notice, or, to use the more hallowed terminology, what you ‘sense ’, ‘¢& 
perience ’ or ‘ are directly aware of ’. This latter contention would, I realign 
be queried by some philosophers. Professor Price, for instance, claims thi 
a sense-datum terminology can be governed by rules which permit sen» 
data to have unnoticed characteristics, and still avoid ontological commit 
ments. This is what he says : 

“There is another purpose for which a sense-datum terminology 
might be used : namely, as a means for phenomenological description, 
for describing the ways things look (sound, feel, etc.) without commit 
ting oneself about the way they physically are, and for doing thi 
more economically than everyday language permits. If we do want 
to use a sense-datum terminology for this purpose . . . I think ® 
should hesitate about Professor Ayer’s rule which makes it impossibk 
for sense-data, or of course sense-fields, to have unnoticed character 
istics. Let us consider an after-image, for instance. I choose this 
example because the opponents of the sense-datum terminology 
would usually agree that it does apply reasonably well to after-images 
If one looks at a brightly luminous object, there is a characteristic 
series of colour-changes in the resulting after-image. How many d 
us had noticed these, before we read text-books of physiology a 
psychology? I myself, before I read William James, had neve 
noticed that the visual size of an after-image alters very greatly if 
one projects it first on to one’s finger-nail and then on to a distant 
wall. It is natural to say that physiologists and psychologists have 
discovered some characteristics of after-images which the rest of w 
had not previously noticed, but can notice now when our attention 
has been called to them. (‘Professor Ayer’s Essays’, Th 
Philosophical Quarterly, July 1955, p. 274).” 

I am not convinced by this argument ; for it seems to me that if, in the 
case of after-images, we are to talk of unnoticed characteristics, we aft 
committing ourselves to some kind of sensibilia theory. Moreover, I do 
not think that an adherent of what I have called the second version sense 
datum theory would agree with Professor Price that his rule about the 
logical impossibility of a sense-datum having unnoticed characteristic 
could be waived without passing from phenomenology to ontology. How 
then would he cope with the ‘ discoveries ’ of the psychologists ? Like this, 
I think. He could admit, after reading (say) James and after having furthe 
experimented with after-images, that he would now describe after-imag® 
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differently ; but that now, as before, these after-images could only ‘be’ 
what they appeared to be or what he noticed them to be. And in answer 
to the challenge ‘ Why do they appear to you differently now (after reading 
James) from what they appeared before ?’, he could reply ‘ My reading of 
James has caused me to notice differently—for noticing is doubtless in- 
fluenced by expectation ’. 

But all this is in the nature of a digression ; and we have not yet finished 
with the difficulties which can arise from the way first version theorists 
use the concept of direct awareness. For in their analyses of perceptual 
situations they try to telescope the two different uses of ‘be aware of’ 
by claiming that, if I am directly aware of a sense-datum, then this entails 
that I know, in some very indubitable sense of knowing, that this sense- 
datum exists. Now in ordinary conversation, carried on in the material- 
object language, we should generally be prepared to say that if we are 
aware of (notice) a cat in the garden, then we know that this cat exists. 
But the second clause is of a very different kind from, and is not entailed 
by, the first ; for whereas the second clause is a know-claim, the first merely 
reports an actual noticing—which then becomes the evidential basis of the 
know-claim. So it will not do, even in ordinary conversation, to maintain 
that ‘I am aware of a cat in the garden’ is the same thing as saying ‘I 
know there is a cat in the garden’. But if it will not do in the material- 
object language, still less will it do in the sense-datum language in the 
context of the first theory. For, as has already been stressed, since I am 
never aware of or notice cattish sense-data (although I often am aware of 
or notice cats), I can hardly claim to know that cattish sense-data exist. 
And if I did make a know-claim of this kind it would be extremely dubious 
because metaphysical ; although sense-datum theorists are often reluctant 
to admit to being metaphysicians. As regards the second version of the 
theory, there is no particular harm in translating ‘ I see a red tomato’ into 
‘Iam directly aware of a round, red and bulgy visual sense-datum ’—always 
provided it is recognized that this expression carries no esoteric connotation 
of ‘indubitable knowing’ along with its obvious connotation of one form 
of noticing. Those theorists who substitute ‘ I am sensing ’ for ‘ I am directly 
aware of’ go a long way towards avoiding the spreading of confusion ; for 
“sensing ’ can only refer to various types of sensory activity—seeing, hearing, 
touching and so forth—and never to knowing how to state something 
correctly. 

I think that reflection on this point would have saved Professor Berg- 
mann, in his criticism of Professor Ayer’s inaugural lecture, from getting 
confused over the relationship between knowledge and awareness. For he 
has written as follows : 

‘Since ‘ knowing’ is sometimes so used that one can only know 
what is the case, I think I should say that this is not the meaning 
in which I use it and to which I wish to direct attention. This latter 

1The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism by Gustav Bergmann, 1954, p. 219. 
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meaning is, perhaps, more adequately rendered by the cumbersom 
phrase ‘ being immediately aware of’. Nor is ‘ awareness ’, as I uy 
it, a generic form, for which ‘ doubting ’, ‘ remembering ’, ‘ believing’, 
‘willing’, and so on, are instances. Presently I shall propose # 
analyse states with such texts not as different kinds of awareney 
(generically), but, rather, as awareness (specifically) of different 
kinds of content. If ‘ knowing’ is so used, then I may know whatis 
false in the obvious sense that I may be immediately aware of a datum 
which, upon further information, I shall judge to have been illusory,’ 

There are various questions concerning the logical status of ‘ awareness’ 
involved here, and if I were committed to deal with this concept compre. 
hensively it would be necessary for me to try to clarify them all. But» 
this lies outside the scope of this short paper, and as (what is equally relevant) 
I do not properly understand what Professor Bergmann is proposing to do 
in the middle portion of the passage quoted, I will content myself with 
saying something about the interesting point he raises in his last sentence, 
For he says there that I may know what is false, provided ‘ knowing’ is 
defined as ‘ being immediately aware of ’ ; and this clearly provides us with 
a pretty paradox. 

To clarify this issue, let us first take a sentence which could be straight 
forwardly translated into ‘I am immediately aware of a datum X’. Such 
a sentence could be this : ‘ I see a pool of water ’ ; and the translation would 
be: ‘I am immediately aware of a roundish watery datum’. But this 
translation, as we have already seen from previous examples, is quite 4 
different sentence from ‘I know that this is a roundish watery datum’. 
For the first sentence refers to a datum I am immediately aware of (sens 
or notice), and the second, the know-claim, to my ability to state correctly 
that this datum is such and such. Nevertheless, the first sentence refers 
something, namely my immediate awareness or noticing, which provide 
excellent evidence for the second. Suppose, however, that I made my 
original material-object statement in the middle of a desert ; and suppow 
further that, immediately upon having made it, my companion tells me 
that what I am really seeing is not a pool of water but a mirage. If I believe 
his statement to be correct, and we will assume that I do, then I will have 
to admit that (in Bergmann’s words) I must now judge my roundish watery 
datum to have been illusory. This, of course, would be an illegitimate 
admission on any second version sense-datum, theory, since a datum is by 
definition what you are aware of or sense, and that alone ; and you cannot 
therefore be immediately aware of an ‘illusory’ datum. In short, a datum 
is neither true nor false : it is just a datum. On the other hand you can, @ 
this theory, change your mind about how some former datum is now to bt 
described in order to achieve a better coherence with other sensory reports. 
So you could say, upon information about the mirage being furnished, that 
you would now describe your former datum, not as a roundish watery datum, 
but as a waterlike sky-reflection datum—or something like that. But this 
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would not make your former datum illusory ; it would merely be a recom- 
mendation, in the interests of general sensory coherence, to describe the 
datum now in different words. Now Bergmann has clearly not identified 
himself, in this context at least, with any second version sense-datum 
analysis ; for he does want to say that a datum can be illusory. And in the 
situation which I am considering he would be committed to say that I 
claimed to be immediately aware of a roundish watery datum, but that 
further information revealed that I was not aware of that particular datum 
at all : it was really a waterlike sky-reflection datum. We must not assume 
that Bergmann is here slipping into a first version sense-datum theory ; for 
I think his use of the term ‘ datum’ is devoid of such implications and is 
merely a piece of linguistic economy. Moreover, he might add, truly, that 
what he says when using the term ‘datum’ tallies with what we would 
say when we talk in the material-object language. But let us now come to 
grips with the main issue. Does Bergmann’s claim that the datum of my 
immediate awareness has turned out to be illusory commit me to say that 
I knew what was false? The answer is that it does not. What it does com- 
mit me to say is that if, in addition to the ‘ immediately aware of ’-statement, 
I made a know-claim, e.g. ‘ I know that this is a roundish watery datum ’, 
then that know-claim has now got to be revised in the light of the further 
information. So I did not know what was false—which would be an un- 
fortunate paradox for us to shoulder—I said I knew, or made a know-claim 
which I now regard as unjustified ; and this know-claim was based on my 
immediate awareness, or noticing, of the roundish watery datum. Note, 
however, that my revised know-claim, which might be expressed as ‘I 
know that my original datum was a waterlike sky-reflection datum ’, is 
not necessarily based, and indeed unlikely to be based, on any further 
immediate awareness or noticing ; it is in all probability based on evidence 
provided verbally by my companion. Bergmann’s error, therefore, as I see 
it, lies in trying arbitrarily to identify ‘ knowing ’ with ‘ being immediately 
aware of ’ ; and once we see that these two verbs cannot be identified, since 
they are of disparate logical types, the paradox vanishes and we no longer 
have to agree that I can know what is false. 


University of Malaya. 


J. Harttanp-Swann 
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I 

It is small consolation to be offered a superb technique for arranging 
and relating our beliefs when we want to be sure what to believe : and this 
is most painfully true when the subject is morals or religion. Here we have 
the added difficulty that it is so easy to believe what experience rudely 
suggests is false—in comparison with believing what we slightly suspect is 
senseless. Of course the enemies of metaphysics have it both ways : they 
can accuse us either of an illogical abuse of language or of pontificating from 
the logic of our language which happens to incorporate a particular Weltan- 
schauung. For all this it remains surprising that so many thinkers, Christians 
included, have yielded to the fanfare of certain analysers of language and 
abandoned the traditional notion that ethical judgements are objective 
statements of fact. To abandon this notion, Professor A. J. Ayer has claimed, 
is to abandon the equally time-honoured notion that philosophy’s business 
is to tell us how to live. Ayer’s sweeping claim may involve doubtful history 
as well as doubtful logic ; but the retreat from objectivism helped to make 
respectable and even fashionable the tragi-comic gesture of those philoso- 
phers who turn their back on the basic riddles of human existence. 

In an attempt to remove the apparent logical necessity for this retreat 
I shall first examine an old battlefield, the concept of God as an ens neces 
sarium. I ask the reader not to look here for any startling new arguments 
but rather for a pattern of invalid attack on metaphysics which can then 
be partially retraced in the field of morals. 


I 

We may feel slightly better excused for raking up old arguments for the 
logical possibility of an ens necessarium since Professor J. J. C. Smart saw 
fit to publish an old lecture on The Existence of God in an issue of the Church 
Quarterly Review for 1955. The part of this article which concerns us is 
Smart’s attempted demolition of the Cosmological Argument, which he 
summarises : ‘‘ The first part of the argument boils down to this : ‘ If any- 
thing exists, an absolutely necessary being must exist’. The second part 
of the argument is to prove that a necessarily existing being must be an 
infinitely perfect being, that is, God.” Smart follows certain Thomists im 
showing that Kant’s criticism attacking the second part of the argument 
involves a logical ‘howler’. He continues: “‘ The trouble comes in the 
first stage of the argument . . . (which) purports to argue to the existence 
of a necessary being : and by ‘ a necessary being ’ the cosmological argument 
means ‘a logically necessary being’, i.e. ‘a being whose non-existence is 
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inconceivable in the sort of way that a triangle’s having four sides is in- 
conceivable ’’’. Smart goes on to argue that only propositions, and not 
things, are necessary and “‘ no existential proposition can be logically neces- 
sary, for we saw that the truth of a logically necessary proposition depends 
only on our symbolism, or to put the same thing in another way, on the 
relationship of concepts”. In fact “‘ the concept of a logically necessary 
being is a self-contradictory concept, like the concept of a round square ’.. 
Theists had answered this argument long before Smart lectured by claiming 
that the necessity of God’s being need not be a logical necessity : but rather 
a ‘has to be’ of God’s own nature and not of our ways of thought. Smart 
does not consider this but allows a possible ‘ theological’ necessity for 
God’s existence : this, however, only means that a theist could not deny 
that existence without violently upsetting his religious attitudes. Such a 
necessity could be no help to metaphysical arguments. The first part of 
this anti-metaphysical pattern to notice then is the choice of a highly am- 
biguous slogan like “‘ The concept of a logically necessary being is a self- 
contradictory concept ”’, its demonstration in one sense ; and the claim that 
it is valid in all senses that interest metaphysics. 

Our next step is to see that certain theists have been over-hasty in 
disavowing the logical necessity of God’s being after advocating an essential 
necessity. After all, Professor J. N. Findlay in trying to disprove God’s 
existence in Mind 1948, was surely right to argue that the religious aspira- 
tion of man when fully developed wants nothing less than a logically neces- 
sary God ; (and such an existence Findlay argues, on grounds fairly similar 
to Smart’s, is impossible or senseless). Even I. M. Crombie while defending 
theology has written, “ All existential statements are contingent... . We 
can never involve ourselves in a breach of the laws of logic merely by 
denying that something exists.” Professor G. E. Hughes, after defending 
God’s essential necessity, writes, ““ The theist and better not try to deny the 
statement that no tautology can be existenti 

It-will help us to illuminate the ambiguity of the phrase ‘ logical necessity ’ 
if we try to understand why Hughes takes fright at ‘ God exists’ beginning 
to look like a tautology. I think the fear of calling ‘ God exists ’ a tautology 
or even a logically necessary truth is an undetected local infection left by 
an old philosophical disease now largely exorcised : that of treating the 
analytic-synthetic distinction as an absolute not a relative distinction. 
Given that this distinction is only relative, the pointlessness of Hughes’ 
fear can be shown by casting it as a sort of syllogism : “ If ‘ God exists ’ is 
in one sense and at one level a necessary truth ; if therefore for an infinite 
mind ‘ God exists ’ can be compared in one sense to a tautology for a finite 
mind ; if tautological propositions (for finite minds) are sometimes trivial 
or superfluous ; then ‘ God exists’ must always be a trivial or superfluous 
Proposition in every sense and on every lev: 

This pious anxiety of Hughes is spared further embarrassment by the 
advance of logic—a similarly sweet relief came in time to thinkers loath to 
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admit that God could square the circle. For a proposition may be synthe 
to one man and analytic to another, depending on the relative fullness ay 
tightness of the thinker’s concepts. ‘‘ Huzza !’’ says Tom Jones, ‘‘ Eurekg! 
Gold is soluble in aqua regia”. “‘ Get thee gone, ignoramus ”, says his 1§§ 
century professor, “ I cannot conceive of gold as anything but such. Eithy 
it is soluble in aqua regia or it is not gold !’’ Compare two situations andy 
shift of function for a proposition : the professor telling the best pupilh 
test x to see whether it is gold and saying, “‘ Gold is, of course, soluble} 
aqua regia;”’ the professor begging his small daughter not to drop hi 
signet ring in the aqua regia and explaining, ‘‘ Gold dissolves in aqua regh 
—like sand castles in the sea”. Similarly, if, given certain condition 
relevant to the speakers, ‘ God exists ’ could be logically necessary or taut 
ologous, what apparently functions as a vital religious claim would mi 
become for all purposes a white elephant like ‘ A white elephant is a whit 
elephant. ’ When Christ outraged the Pharisees in the Temple precincts hy 
saying “J am”’, the function of His proposition was to make a claim 
His hearers and add to their knowledge if they had ears to hear, ig 
it functioned as a logical kinsman of “ This egg always has existed and alway 
will exist ”. So little did His hearers know of Him that it would be anythin 
but absurd for them to question His eternal existence (hardly more absurl 
than questioning the eternity of an egg). Yet—the theist may profitably 
argue—Christ could see an absurdity in His asking Himself seriously eva 
in words “ Need it be that God exists ? ’’—for He had insight into the Divim 
essence and words reflect concepts, private as much as public concepts; 
such a question would function for Him as a logical kinsman of “ Is @ 
egg an egg?” 

The word ‘logical’ as it is popularly and naturally used is bound » 
with the ‘ logical grammar ’ of the word ‘ meaning ’. Two of the commonest 
senses that can usefully be given to the word ‘ meaning’ are ‘ the way W 
do understand and use words’ and ‘the way we should and would unde 
stand and use words if our concepts were properly adequate to reality’. 
For examples of the second sense : a commissar says to a visiting Americal 
reporter who speaks of the lack of freedom, “‘ You don’t know what freedom 
means”; Mrs. C. says to her daughter who wants to marry a man she mé 
yesterday—because ‘‘ We’re so much in love ”—‘‘ You’re only sixteen, you 
don’t know what love means”. Now religious aspiration demands that 
God’s existence be logically necessary, that it should follow from the very 
meaning of ‘God’. Smart thinks this demand absurd in every sense becaus 
“the conventions of our symbolism clearly leave it open for us to affirm 
or deny an existential proposition ’. Findlay even concluded that therefor 
we are forced down on the atheist side. But this demand is only absurl 
when we are thinking of meaning in the first sense ; the religious aspirait 
can rest quite content in believing that to achieve a God-concept approprialé 
to the reality would alter the conventions of our symbolism, would blow 
them sky high. Some anti-metaphysicians might now grow a little restles 
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and reach for a cruder weapon. “ Well then, by setting your metaphysics 
beyond my logical destruction you divest it of any possible interest. What 
possible confirmation could experience give to a concept like your ens neces- 
sarium—whether it must exist essentially or logically or any old how?” 
The theist may well follow Saint Thomas in believing that we can have no 
direct insight into the Divine essence. Yet he can still insist to his attacker 
that successful meditation on the contingency of things can give a faint 
inkling of the necessary God with which they are to be contrasted ; that 
reflection on the kind of Creator religious aspiration demands may again 
yield such an inkling ; that such experience and confirmation are experience 
and confirmation enough. Enough even to confirm the Cosmological 
Argument. 

An anti-metaphysical pattern is now clear : the petitio principit which 
results from obscuring verbal ambiguities, the faulty analysis which neglects 
popular usage and confuses logical levels ; the claim against experiential 
confirmation thrown out as self-evident. Let us see if we cannot partially 
retrace this pattern in considering questions central to ethics. 


No ‘ is’ can entail an ‘ ought ’, they say. And compare Mr. 2. M. Hare’s 
belief in the relevance for ethics of the rule that an imperative conclusion 
can only follow from at least one imperative premise. And compare certain 
metaphysical naturalisms still dear to Christian theology—like “ goodness 
and being are the same ” and “ goodness is the natural object of desire ”’. 

In an article in Mind (April 1956) D. H. Monro mentions as one obstacle 
to ethics “‘ the logical impossibility of deriving an ought from an is”. But 
this phrase, as its popularisers tend to forget, is highly ambiguous : in at 
least one sense ‘ no is entails an ought’ is analytic, can be made a logical 
truth by virtue of definitions. But the superficial type of analyst begs the 
whole question that it is true in every sense. For example, if reality is 
non-moral—or, in Miss Iris Murdoch’s words, if morality does not ‘‘ adhere 
to the stuff of the world ’—then reality cannot be such as to lay obligation 
upon us (in the way ‘ heteronomous’ metaphysicians claim). That at least 
is analytically true. But the logical necessity of the proposition in this 
sense lends no force whatsoever to the arguments of a Hume, a Stevenson 
ora Hare. Again, if reality is non-moral then perhaps we must cast syl- 
logisms with apparently moral conclusions (should we desire to over-ration- 
alise moral reasoning) in something like the way Hare suggests in T'he 
Ianguage of Morals. At least one of the premises, then, must involve an 
autonomous moral principle : a principle not decided for us by reality but 
chosen by the agent. And here the principle may look grammatically like 
a factual proposition about reality, e.g. that divorce is wrong ; but the essence 
of the principle is evaluation, radically different from the indicative, logically 
akin to the imperative. 

But of course this account is not the product of inexorable analysis, only 
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the implication of anti-metaphysical dogmatism neatly worked out, }j 
clarify this would only involve repeating the points of Miss Murdogj 
broadcast talk on Ethics and Metaphysics and of her paper in Supplementay 
Volume XXX of the Aristotelian Society on Vision and Choice in Morality 
In these she has shown with great insight how the spirit of contemporay 
liberalism, with its passionate insistence on mutual tolerance among mend 
different ethical standpoints, is reflected in the concealed dogma of om 
temporary moral philosophers—that no matter of absolute facthood is 
stake in true ethical disputes (because morality does not “ adhere to th 
stuff of the world”). Until we swallow this dogma, Hare’s chain of reasoniy 
is not even suspicious—it simply cannot get started. Miss Murdoch may,] 
suggest, herself be at fault in saying in her paper, “I have wished to dey 
the claim of the current view to picture morality as such. The current vig 
pictures a type of morality”’. ‘Current’ thinkers certainly often haves 
strongly moral outlook, maybe a common liberal ethic ; but their logigl 
doctrines about ethics are surely incompatible with their attitude. I agm 
with Monro’s words on page 181 of his article : “‘ It is obviously contm 
dictory to take as one’s basic moral principle : ‘ No moral principle is bette 
than any other’. The truth is that the relativist contention is not a moni 
principle’. But I agree, not in Monro’s sense that such a contention hy 


no place in moral philosophy as such (but perhaps in pure philosophy); 
rather I agree in the sense that such a contention is the very negation am 
rejection of morality and all value. And such a contention is ultimately ip 
volved in the ‘ autonomous ’ view of a Kant, a Hare or (sometimes avowedly) 


a Sartre—provided we can get them to be consistent advocates of their om 
systems. To prove that ‘autonomy’ and a moral outlook cannot logically 
be combined would involve vast efforts against the vested interests of th 
centuries ; besides, such a proof is not required for our purposes here : mets 
physical ethics are freed from logical objections if we can but confirm Mis 
Murdoch’s assertion that here we have one—if not the only—legitimat 
type. It remains worth suggesting here that, when ‘ autonomists’ gt 
down to serious value judgements of their own, they in effect revert to th 
heteronomous logic of absolute values (e.g. Hare’s touching tribute to li 
wife in the preface to The Language of Morals ; or Marcel’s queries as to th 
logic of Sartre’s value judgements on the Resistance, The Philosophy ¢ 
Existence, p. 64 ; or Monro’s point that Toulmin and Hare have to let some 
thing like “an old fashioned moral intuition’ in the back door in onde 
to limit their relativism and confine the description ‘ moral’ to behaviow 
patterns satisfying certain formal criteria). It is also worth suggesting that 
men’s natural and recurrent feelings of guilt—whatever their source—t# 
only find genuine conceptual expression in a heteronomous and transcendest 
outlook : “ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit”’. 
It may well be, however, that seven devils come to replace the one that 
Miss Murdoch’s largely destructive work has banished. We must procedl 
to remove two deep-seated inhibitions against metaphysical objectivism # 
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ethics which she has not exorcised ; to emphasise that such an objectivism 
—whether true or false in describing reality—is the only fair analysis of 
present day moral language when uttered in deadly earnest, so that an 
‘ought ’ as commonly understood would be something worth deriving from 
an ‘is’; and finally to give an account of the metaphysician’s transition 
long MensH fom ‘is’ to ‘ought’ (considering the passage in Hume which appeared 
ma of Eto confirm the bifurcation). 
thood is # We can start with an obvious point of the utmost importance, the 
here to th neglect of which (despite avowed distinctions between descriptive and 
normative ethics) inspires almost all anti-metaphysical analysis. We must 
loch may, distinguish—not always, but in so many ethical contexts—two separate 
hed to deny enquiries : the enquiry ‘‘ What is the logic of popular moral discourse ? ” 
‘urrent Viv and the enquiry ‘“‘ What is the truth in reality about morals?” (compare 
ften haves® the Cartesian ring of mind-body language and the possibility that an utterly 
‘heir logigl§ gifferent conceptual apparatus would be more appropriate to the facts). 
de. Iagm the anti-metaphysical fervour of the logical positivists quietly transmitted 
: to the emotive and imperative schools seems to force on philosophers palpably 
ple is bettt ‘Ise analyses of popular ethical judgements. This is partly because they 
not a monl— carry their crusade through confusion into the wrong enquiry and partly 
‘tention hi because they fail to distinguish their highly sophisticated personal inter- 
hilosophy):§ pretation of moral words from the popular logic. 
, The way ordinary people argue questions of right or wrong, when in 
timately it} arnest, glaringly postulates an objectivist and heteronomous analysis. 
s avowedl)} The mysterious, awe-inspiring ring of moral judgements (when given and 
. taken in earnest)—a ring vaguely noted by Hare en passant—is glaringly 
1ot logically § metaphysical, the logical counterpart of at least a vague belief in the trans- 
rests of th cendent. Subjectivism and logical negations of ‘ absolute values ’ glaringly 
here : met F contradict the logical pattern of serious ethical and aesthetic talk among 
onfirm Mis typical people. Conversely it is painfully obvious that concrete metaphysica} 
—legitimat} beliefs like Christianity’s confirm this logic and sharpen it beyond the 
mists’ g'§ norm, whereas the secularisation of our society has begun to blunt it. But 
overt to the propositional objectivity, heteronomy and metaphysics remain the basic 
bute to hs § constituents of our moral language : we need only listen! Our analysis of 
es an to tt} present moral concepts would have to be the same, even if somehow we 
vilosophy 4 could discover that there is no underlying metaphysical reality to justify 
to let some § them. Just so our analysis of pre-Socratic or Newtonian physical concepts 
ad in onde must remain the same even when we find they do not fit the facts. Not the 
>» behaviow F analysis but the concepts must be changed. It is not the business of this 
gesting thi F paper to ‘ prove ’ metaphysical ethics, only to suggest that its methods are 
ource—il F not shipwrecked by linguistic analysis or logical enquiry and to hint that 
‘anscendelt F life might prove too much for a sceptic’s comfort. 


he one that IV 


ast proce There remain two especially reasonable inhibitions against our descriptive 
ectivism ® § claims and these must be tackled first if an ‘ought’ is to be shown as a 
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possible fact, and a fact worth deriving from an ‘ is’. 

(a) Monro writes in the article previously mentioned, possibly confusing 
the two enquiries : ‘‘ The philosopher is unlikely in the prevailing climateg 
opinion to feel satisfied with traditional forms of non-naturalism, with, 
transcendental world of values for example or with simple unanalysabk 
non-natural qualities’. This is true indeed. But without subscribing § 
Significant Form or the Guardians’ vision of rd a¢ya@ov we can admit tha 
these theories have all-important parallels with the logic of English ethig 
and aesthetics. Why do they sound so much like a bookworm’s caricatuy 
of the way we talk, why does common sense find them bétes noires? Letw 
consider the significant differences between the way normal people mem 
ethical and moral propositions and the way «/5os-worshippers and ip 
tuition-addicts mean them. Both intend a close logical kinship (propositional 
objectivity) between such statements and the matter of fact ones we would 
all agree to call descriptive. But normal people attach nothing like w 
much importance to the ogee form of the expressions. When 
say “ X’s character is good”’, or ‘ X wishes to cultivate goodness in his 
children ”’, our use of adieitive or noun conjures up for us no vague images o 
moral qualities or objects, We believe we are stating a fact (not just er 
pressing admiration, decision, etc.), but for us the form of the statement 
seems coincidental, not essential : that is, it really does not seem anything 
at all. We feel we could put the same fact in a different way grammatically 
with next to no loss of accuracy—and such a feeling is of course no feeling 
at all. (We do not think a fleeting passer-by is interesting : because we 
simply do not think about him again). But the Platonist may well think d 
remote objects like superluminous triangles in connection with remark 
about goodness and justice ; the intuitionist may well think of inner eye 
contemplating the non-natural quality of someone’s actions or sculptures. 
Dr. F. Waismann has often pointed out the important conceptual difference 
grammar can make to the way we think about colour. His examples have 
a valuable parallel with moral statements. For suppose classical Athenian 
could only register moral judgements like the condemnation of tyrants 
with oi ripavvor—or adverbially—déixws éxovrry of 
Suppose they could never speak of the tyrant as déixos. or of the tyrants 
déixia, In either case Plato’s metaphysics might have been radically 
different. Now it is a plain fact that we can express moral judgements 
adverbially or by verbs, by nouns or adjectivally, and with almost equal 
fluency. When metaphysicians like Plato lay enormous stress on the nous 
of moral judgements, I personally believe this approach is metaphysically 
very misleading. When others imitating G. E. Moore—whose Principia 
Ethica is indeed the greatest metaphysical treatise written in the English 
language—lay great stress on the predicative side of ethics I personally 
believe they are often extremely helpful in leading us to metaphysical 
insight. But no one can accept either party’s account as sufficiently balanced 
to correspond to the logic of our ethical judgements. At least, however, 
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they are objective and metaphysical and so have something to do with 


y confusing popular ethics. On the other hand any sharply defined descriptive analysis 
-climateg |} is bound to fail, however metaphysical : compare the fantastic attempts 
sm, with, ) that may still go on to find a clearcut, descriptive distinction between 
analysabk & ‘Tight ’ and ‘ good’ or ‘ poetry’ and ‘ prose’. They resemble the attempts 
scribing #— of Wittgenstein’s fly in the bottle to find a clearcut shape identical to a 
admit thy | vague one. We will use the vague word metaphysical ‘order’ to good 
lish ethig § advantage : it is bound to frustrate the fly in his present frame of mind. 
caricatum | Stevenson’s technical term ‘dispositional’ in connection with ethical 
23? Letws meanings is very illuminating. Ethical words popularly used in our secular 
ople mem — society have no precise metaphysical target—only an obvious metaphysical 
and ip direction. 

opositional This should make it clear that in classifying moral statements with those 
3 we wouli} of normal matters of fact (as propositions) we are not committing ourselves 
ing likew— looking silly in our own eyes by joining the Platonists or intuitionists. 

When w — And of course by admitting that the language of morals is still metaphysical 
ness in his | ®d objectivist we are no more committed to metaphysics than an atheist 
e images | Would be a Christian if he allowed that Christ’s claims were supernatural 
ot just ex | oes. On the other hand, Christians may feel reassured that this loose type 
statement | of intuitionist-style talk involves no difficulty in accommodating a Natural 
n anything § Law doctrine. 

mmatically (6) One further inhibition must be dealt with. This is occasioned by 
» no feeling the fact that moral talk is frequently given functions very unlike those of 
because we | Plain pieces of news. Mr. Hare has written, ‘ Moral judgements cannot be 
ell think of | merely statements of fact and, if they were, they would not do the jobs 
h remarks | that they do do or have the logical characteristics that they do have. In 
inner eye other words moral philosophers cannot have it both ways ; either they must 
sculptures recognise the irreducibly prescriptive element in moral judgements or else 
1 difference | ‘hey must allow that moral judgements as interpreted by them do not 
mples have guide actions in the way that, as ordinarily understood, they obviously 
Athenian — 4” (cf. Ayer, Philosophical Essays, pp. 232-33). Well, I say, suppose an 
of tyrants aboriginal fisherman puts a piece of fishgut (one of the commonest objects 
of rvpavwm, | im his everyday experience) on a hook and casts his line into the water. He 
he tyrant’ pulls it up later and finds to his anger that the fishgut is still there but no 
n radically fish. I say, “ Rsambo, what’s that you’ve got there on the end of the hook ? ’ 
udgements He says : “ What you catch fish with”, but I tell him I don’t want that 
most equal § *"swer and he replies: ‘‘ Oh, I know your English word : bait.” “ Yes, 
the nouns | >ut what kind of bait?” ‘For fish of course, now stop asking questions 
aphysically and let me fish ’’. Checkmate : Rsambo is too preoccupied with the function 
. Principia to tell me what the object is. Hare makes the same kind of mistake : of 
he English [| ‘Use moral facts can be what we use as bait or as pricks for that matter. 
personally Professor Braithwaite says in his review of Hare’s book (Mind 1954) : 
etaphysical ‘This analysis suggests that it is not helpful to treat this fundamental, 
ly balaneed declaratory use of moral terms as resembling in.a philosophically important 
;, however, § "pect that of imperatives. What moral subscriptions resemble are ex- 
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pressions of resolve : so much so that both are naturally called resolves” 
Well, if I were accompanied by an anthropologist who rarely got off bi 
hobby-horse and I asked him : “ Say, Freddie, what’s that triangular thin 
Rsambo’s got on the end of his line?” he might say, “ That’s an infallilk 
token that his tribe are still living in the Bronze Age”. “ Yes, yes, by 
what is it?’ “It symbolises the arm of mother earth and is considered § 
ensure a safe return’’. By now I begin to resent people’s preoccupatig 
with functions, their excluding the possibility that another kind of answe 
might be required. A rope may be used as a laundry line, a sounding lin, 
a noose and a lasso, but it remains a rope. It is to be noted of course tha 
we give innumerable functions to sentences that Hare would call descriptiy, 
Consider : 

Joe tells a tyrannical father he is in doubt whether to do National Servig 
or finish his studies first. Father says: “ Soldiers usually forget how t 
study’. He says no more, but Joe has received an order. But suppos 
Joe asks an easy-going father if he ought to repay a fiver lent by Und 
Archie five years ago. Father says: “ Well, really, you ought to repay 
debts and, if you want to be in the right, I’d do so—but Uncle Archie bay 
long since forgotten and you could use the money for books”. Once w 
refuse to join Hare in confusing ‘‘ What should I do?”’ with “‘ What shal 
I do?” his phrase “ the irreducibly prescriptive element ” loses its sting 
Now metaphysicians often call themselves students of being, of “ the highest 
being ” : they are therefore extremely concerned with the possible referent 
to reality of what Mr. Hare regards in moral terms as pure prescription 
and Professor Stevenson as pure persuasion—just as I wanted to know what 
kind of bait it was. Metaphysicians consider the possibility that there might 
even be prescriptive facts. To expand Miss Murdoch’s suggestion a little: 
for the metaphysicians the moral does “ adhere to the stuff”’ of reality— 
the reality we talk about in statements we allow both to be strictly pw 
positional (as opposed to grammatical propositions which are functionally 
different or logically absurd) and to be strictly true (as opposed to lies and 
pointless fables and empty symbols and so on). Back on the descriptive 
level : we find that moral words grade and condemn and exhort but they 
do so morally ; and the essence of morality (its ‘logical grammar’) li 
not only in its possible reference to behaviour but also in its implicit referent 
to a metaphysical order. The regularity of certain functions given to mor#l 
statements does not indicate a non-propositional logic but does serve #@ 
illuminate the essence of the human predicament. 

Nevertheless this discussion has not sought to convince the antt 
metaphysician that his opponent is right about reality, only that mor 
discourse bears a metaphysical analysis. Otherwise the ‘ ought’ of normal 
discourse would not be worth deriving from an ‘is’ at great trouble : only 
metaphysical facts would have a degree of interest for human agents that 
ejaculations, persuasive definitions and well meaning bits of advice could 
not be expected to possess. . 
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Vv 
But how do we get from an ‘is’ to an ‘ ought’? This we set out to ask 
and can now try to answer. We are relatively clear about the experience 
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of commanding and being commanded ; and T'he Language of Morals more 


than any other book has over-emphasised our interest in this experience 
when we want to illuminate ethics. Other celebrated champions of analysis 
have stressed persuading, resolving and grading. But how little interest 
comparatively has been shown in the quite central experience, that of 
obligation. (Toulmin in The Place of Reason in Ethics has indeed tried to 
consider it but he was fatally preoccupied by the premise, an old Shibboleth, 
that the meaning of a statement lies in the method of its verification). How 
much have we considered the feeling (feeling as occurrence, feeling as dis- 
position), that we are in someone’s debt for life, that we ought to do some- 
thing even if it costs us dear? It is preposterous to abandon conscience 
and guilt to psychology when they make an essential contribution to the 
logical apparatus of ethics. Do we always have such feelings, and suffer 
them to become beliefs, as a result of decisions of principle,’ are not such 
decisions the very result of the experience of obligation? The frequency 
of our moral decisions from long ingrained but conscious general principles 
is not in question : but is it not often the case that situations where we get 
this feeling strike us as unique, obliging us to act here and now but not 
committing us to a regular action or even a repeat performance ? When a 
man decides he should give an inordinately large sum of money to a charity, 
is this invariably like a decision of principle? Or, if not, is it invariably 
the result of principles (or even concepts) inculcated in childhood or later 
on by government propaganda? There is something fatuous in claiming 
that X makes a decision of principle, because, although the case strikes him 
as unique, he is logically bound to agree, if some sophist puts it to him, that, 
should life turn around, go back and put him in identical circumstances, 
he ought to do the same again. It’s like a stolidly correct batsman’s principle 
to play wild shots whenever the game is hopelessly drawn, he is indisputably 
top of the averages, the bowler is a wicketkeeper, the ball is wide, five 
minutes remain for play and he is announcing his retirement after the 
game! It is for these situations that Platonist or intuitionist style talk of 
perception of ethical facts comes into its own. Mr. J. D. Mabbott has put 
_ ‘Miss Murdoch and R. W. Hepburn in the symposium mentioned make a very 
similar case against the eternal insistence on ‘ principles’. My points in this and the 
Next paragraph were written before seeing their papers—and can be established, I 
suggest, by almost anyone willing to attempt a modicum of unbiassed introspection. 
The symposiasts seem to be making out reality as a sort of Duck-Rabbit which can 
legitimately be seen in several ways whereas underlying suggestion of this paper 
(while it covers a fair amount of similar ground) is that ity is more like a distant 
mountain obscured in the mist. The mountain can quite pardonably be mis-seen but 
there is only one true way of seeing it. The symposiasts’ call for tolerance is a legitimate 
ne until the true vision is achieved—and not a moment longer. cf. Luke 9.62: “ No 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is worthy of the kingdom 
ofGod”. Above all I wish to reject their possible implication that an is-ought transition 


must depend on pre-established attitudes and concepts : such a view would achieve 
the ontological emasculation of insight and revelation alike. 
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this beautifully : ‘‘ In the last resort moral insight or approval is not 
tance of rules but appreciation of values’. So too Gabriel Marcel : “ If] 
examine myself honestly and without reference to any preconceived body 
of ideas, I find that I do not ‘ choose’ my values at all, but that I recognise 
them. . . . ‘ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor’”’. So here the mets. 
physician can take a stand on deriving ‘ ought’ from the ‘is’ ; he can say; 
“ To see this situation as it really is entails seeing our own obligation in it”, 
Intuitionist-style talk also comes into its own in the innumerable cases 
where men hold vague and unspecific principles : ‘‘ We shouldn’t take too 
much liquor ”’, “‘ We shouldn’t be too devoted to our ambitions ”’, “‘ Some. 
times we should do something for other people’. (With the latter compare 
Mill’s account of duties of imperfect obligation). Here the agent feels 
that such and such a case falls or does not fall under such a principle. Here 
again Hume may explain the feeling as irrational feeling ; the psychologist 
as the result of forgotten forces like environment and educational factors; 
Hare as the result of an autonomous decision. But the metaphysician, who 
often considers such explanations quite adequate, will sometimes insist 
upon his own explanation : “ perception of values at stake”, “ moral in- 
sight ’’, “realisation that the facts lay an obligation upon him ”. 
Hume is widely believed to have fixed the impassable mirage between 
‘is’ and ‘ ought’ when he wrote : “ In every system of morality which I 
have hitherto met with I have always remarked that the author proceeds 
for some time in the ordinary way of reasoning and establishes the being 
of a God and makes observations about human affairs ; when of a sudden 
I am surprised to find that instead of the usual copulations of propositions 
‘is’ and ‘is not’ I meet with no proposition that is not connected with 
an ‘ought’ or an ‘ought not’... . A reason should be given for what 
seems altogether inconceivable, how this new relation can be a deduction 
from others which are entirely different from it”. Hume’s account of 
causality suffers from an overdose of one sort of example. His account 
here? of ‘is’ and ‘ ought’ suffers from a failure to consider his own example 
properly. For one thing he avowedly assumes what he ‘ demonstrates’: 
that ‘ ought’ is a relation entirely different from ‘is’’ For another thing 
he is blind to the way that meditation on the Christian’s ‘is’, on God’ 
necessary existence and our derivative contingency, on His unwarranted 
love for His ungrateful creatures, on the human predicament of total debtors 
born to be blessed and redeemed to be blessed : how his own example might 
generate moral awakening and lead us from being to owing and so from 


*I am quite shamelessly taking this passage at the face value it bears torn out of 
the context of Hume’s much more complex account of morals. The reader may feel 
rfectly justified in following suit because it is the standard misinterpretation of 
Frume’s passage (so frequently quoted in isolation from his whole thought), which has 
been utilised by modern philosophers when they gun for objectivist ethics. It is Hume 
so misconstrued that I here endeavour to refute : in reality of course he did believe 
in his own novel connection between ‘is’ and ‘ ought’ although he rejected the de 
ductive ethics of Locke and Samuel Clarke. The real Hume must be countered les 
by analysis and more in terms of his own appeal to human experience. 
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‘is’ to ‘ ought’. Hume can of course claim that only feeling is thus created, 
but the metaphysician insists that it is insight : all we need to say is that 
logic alone cannot here forbid the deriving of ‘is’ from ‘ought’, cannot 
laugh it out of court. Perhaps an analyst will claim that such reasoning 
entails particular moral premises like “God is good”, “Creatures are 
morally indebted to Creators ”, etc. Particular moral premises ? But these 
are the conclusions! “Then this cannot be reasoning if there is no clear 
moral premise and you get a clear moral conclusion”. But this is just the 
prejudice we are trying to remove. What we really do is to show that the 
full meaning of an apparently neutral ‘is’ already embraces morality. We 
cross the gap from a superficial view of the premise to a profound one. And 
to cross this gap is to reach the conclusion. (Here again our special sense 
of meaning must be kept clear). 

Christians may dispute with one another how far the transition can be 
attributed to successful contemplation rather than special revelation. But 
I think I would take many Christians with me in holding that the gap is 
generally crossed near the blurred frontiers of faith and reason, of inspiration 
and perception, sometimes further on one side, sometimes further on the 
other. Instances may often need to be called supra-rational but we cannot 
write them all off as irrational. 


VI 

Even the limited sympathy I have been showing for intuitionist-style 
talk may seem incompatible to some Christians with certain metaphysical 
naturalisms in the Christian tradition, the ‘ identification ’ of Goodness with 
Being and the ‘ definition ’ of the Good as the real object of desire. And the 
anti-metaphysician on the other hand may still want to insist that Goodness 
cannot mean what really is, or even what we really desire : do we still neglect 
Moore’s demonstration that we can significantly query whether what is is 
good and what is really desired is good? First, to the Christian objector 
the obvious point can be made that intuitionist-style talk is eminently 
serviceable to Christianity after minor repairs : for intuitionists live in the 
old metaphysical world with a new vocabulary, notably ‘intuition’ for 
‘soul’ and ‘non-natural’ for ‘super-natural’. Second, we can reply to 
the anti-metaphysician (and further satisfy the Christian) along equally 
obvious lines. There need be no clash between intuitionism and metaphysical 
naturalism because they should operate at different levels of understanding. 
The former is the beginning of metaphysical insight and the level at which 
we need to work in everyday life. The latter is a quite profound level—a 
series of truths sometimes revealed and occasionally contemplated. As we 
saw, two of the commonest senses that can profitably be given to the word 
meaning are ‘‘the way we do understand and use words” and “ the way 


we should and would understand and use them if our concepts were more 
adequate to the reality”. It is in something like this second sense that 
metaphysical naturalism makes its claims ; to refute it by reference to the 
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first sense is super-fallacious. W. K. Frankena made a spirited attack m 
Moore’s ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’’ in Mind 1939 : but Saint Thomas forestallej 
him by many centuries and made the importance of logical levels abundantly 
clear when he wrote : 

“Goodness and being are identical in reality, but the term goodneg 
conveys what the term being does not, namely the quality of being desirable”, 


Vil 

Very sketchily this paper has tried to rearrange parts of a defence work, 
parts ancient and modern, against two of the favourite attacks on mets 
physics to-day ; to show that certain appeals to logic are valueless once we 
sort out ambiguities and appropriate logical levels ; to show that claim 
against the experiential verification of metaphysics must therefore take 
their place in the queue with other falsifiable assertions—not jump ahead 
as palpable tautologies. If a man sincerely wants to know what there is 
to metaphysics or religion, he had better look and see. 


Joun Kinc-FarLow 
Royal Air Force, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


HAS COLLINGWOOD BEEN MISINTERPRETED ? 


In The Philosophical Quarterly of July 1956, Mr. Alan Donagan contends 
that Collingwood’s views on the verification of historical theses have been 
widely misinterpreted since the posthumous publication of The Idea of 
History in 1946. He cites several remarks by recent critics of Collingwood, 
and from these he argues: “It is . . . widely believed that Collingwood 
held that historians ‘grasp past thoughts’, ‘ ascertain historical data’, 
or ‘verify historical theses’ by a non-inferential intuitive penetration 
through the evidence to the thought ‘inside’ the actions that produced 
it”. Mr. Donagan then shows conclusively, by citing many passages from 
Collingwood’s writings, that Collingwood did not hold such a view and 
indeed discussed again and again the nature of historical inference or 
demonstration. 

Since these passages are so frequent and so easily found in Collingwood’s 
published writings it would be odd if so many critics of Collingwood had 
been so blind or careless as to ignore them altogether and to misinterpret 
Collingwood’s views accordingly. I suspect instead that in every case Mr. 
Donagan has in fact misinterpreted Collingwood’s critics, rather than that 
they have so grossly misinterpreted Collingwood. This is certainly so in 
my own case which, as it occurred in a survey, was taken by Mr. Donagan 
to clinch his argument that Collingwood had been generally misinterpreted. 
For Mr. Donagan attributes to me the claim that according to Collingwood 
“ historians’ use of evidence is not in the ordinary sense inferential’. But 
in the passage of my survey (T'he Philosophical Quarterly, April 1952, p. 172) 
cited, but not quoted, by Mr. Donagan, what I actually wrote was that 
according to Collingwood “‘ historiography, by testing the applicability of 
a theory to the records and traces of the past, produces ‘ compulsive ’ 
conclusions as does mathematics or the refutation of inductive hypotheses. 
Nobody can affirm the premisses without being obliged to affirm the con- 
clusion also”. Even after four years this passage still seems to me to mean, 
without any ambiguity, that historians’ conclusions are reached, according 
to Collingwood, by one of the ordinary kinds of inference.* 

Others must speak for themselves. But, though in the quotations given 
by Mr. Donagan I can find no uncontestable justification for accusing 

The theory of E. Cassirer’s to which I referred (op. cit. p. 174), while similar to 

i ’s in some respects, is obviously dissimilar in others. And in the context 
of what I say about objections to this theory there is no indication whatever that I 
believe these objections valid against Collingwood also. Indeed, having just described 


Collingwood’s theory of historical inference, I should have been very absent-minded 
to continue by criticising Collingwood for not holding any such theory. 
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Collingwood’s critics of this particular misinterpretation, I think I can ge. 
one reason why Mr. Donagan has supposed such an accusation to be justified, 
This emerges most clearly in the excerpts he quotes from Mr. W. H. Walsh’s 
An Introduction to Philosophy of History (pp. 42-5, 48). Mr. Donagan implies 
that Mr. Walsh is there concerned with views on the verification of theses 
about historical facts, since it is Collingwood’s opinions on this topic which 
are at stake. But in fact Mr. Walsh there is primarily discussing views on 
historical understanding and historical explanation. Now Collingwood’s 
opinion on the latter topic is quite clear. ‘“‘ For history”, he wrote (Th 
Idea of History, p. 214), “‘ the object to be discovered is not the mere event, 
but the thought expressed in it. To discover that thought is already to 
understand it. After the historian has ascertained the facts, there is no 
further process of inquiring into their causes. When he knows what hap. 
pened, he already knows why it happened”. Thus, according to Colling. 
wood, we cannot infer from our knowledge of historical events to beliefs 
about their causes, nor vice versa. Instead the connection in historiography 
between knowledge-that and knowledge-why is somehow immediate and 
non-inferential. Moreover, there is also something non-discursive about 
historical explanation which enables us to dispense with reference to in- 
ductive generalisations. “Nothing is added to our understanding of [a 
historical] process by the statement (however true) that similar things have 
happened elsewhere ” (op. cit., p. 223). Thus the theory of non-inferential, 
non-discursive knowledge which Mr. Donagan accuses Mr. Walsh of in- 
correctly attributing to Collingwood as an account of historical verification 
was in fact correctly attributed by Mr. Walsh to Collingwood as an account 
of historical explanation. 

Perhaps some of Collingwood’s critics have sometimes expressed them- 
selves rather carelessly. In particular they have perhaps used the slippery 
word ‘intuition’ in too wide a variety of undefined senses. But I think 
that anyone who supposes that they have so grossly misread Collingwood 
as Mr. Donagan suggests must at least in some cases be confusing the critics’ 
expositions of Collingwood’s views on historical explanation with their 
expositions of his views on historical verification. 

On both topics, however, I should still be prepared to maintain, pace 
Mr. Donagan (op. cit., p. 207), that Collingwood shows in The Idea of History 
“an implicit reluctance to distinguish the phenomenology of historians’ 
experience from the logical analysis of their theories’. In connection with 
bistorical explanation this emerges in Collingwood’s failure to distinguish 
clearly between ‘ understanding’ and ‘ explanation’. In connection with 
historical verification the same reluctance emerges most clearly in Colling- 
wood’s claim that we learn historical inference to be as compulsive as Euclid’s 
proof of Pythagoras’s theorem by taking the word of historians that it 
so or by becoming historians ourselves : for here there seems no differentia- 
tion between psychological and logical necessity. 


University of St. Andrews. 


L. JonaTHan CoHEN 
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CoHEN 


NOT KNOWING WHAT ONE KNOWS 


It was once argued by Schopenhauer!’ that there is no difference, except 

in words, between someone knowing and someone knowing that he knows. 
That these are not distinct is made obvious, claimed Schopenhauer, by our 
inability to find conditions in which one is present and the other is absent. 
Mr. Richard Taylor? has now set a puzzle whose solution, he says, is given 
by Schopenhauer’s view. The puzzle can be put in this way: take any 
empirical proposition that I really know, and call it ‘p’. Let “I know p” 
be called ‘q’. If I know one of these, then I know the other also ; yet I 
know that ‘p’ is true by having experiences, whereas I know that ‘q’ is 
true by some different means that enable me to give an immediate reply to 
any question about my “epistemic state with respect to ‘p’”. Name 
these means ‘intuition’. Then: if I know ‘q’ by intuition then I can 
know ‘p’ by intuition, for it is entailed by ‘q’. But how can I possibly 
know the empirical proposition ‘p’ by intuition? The answer, suggests 
Taylor, is that while ‘p’ and ‘q’ may have different truth values and so 
are not the same proposition, my knowledge of ‘ p’ and of ‘q’ are the same. 
For I must have had the same experiences in order to come to know ‘p’ 
as to know ‘q’, i.e., my knowing ‘p’ and my knowing ‘ q’ differ only in 
words. 
It seems worthwhile disagreeing with much of this, particularly the 
view put forward by Schopenhauer and endorsed by Taylor. Clearly, a 
person can know how to do something without knowing that he knows how. 
The first effort, for example, of a person on a trapeze bar may be of such 
professional quality that it surprises the performer as much as his audience. 
In the same way, I can know that something is the case without knowing 
that I know. The most striking instances, of course, are those of neurosis 
in which the person may have repressed some information about himself 
and be startled to learn that his behaviour indicates how little of the in- 
formation has been lost. But there are also homelier examples like that of 
knowing whether Alfred is coming home today. A person may in fact 
know the statement that Alfred is coming home to be true. Yet he may 
question himself or be questioned by others, as to whether he really knows 
it or merely believes it. He can be tested on this point and discover to his 
pleasure that he is able satisfactorily to support his assertion, although at 
first he had been so taken aback by the challenge to such a simple claim 
that he had become a little doubtful of his ability to supply evidence. He 
may, that is, discover that he knows that he knows ‘ r’ by satisfying himself 
of his ability to produce what he knows to be adequate evidence for the 
statement ‘r’. He need not know before trying it that he can supply thus 
kind of evidence. Hence, if asked whether he knows that ‘r’ he may not 
be able to give the answer “ straight off ”, for he may question the adequacy 
of the support for ‘r ’. 

10n the Fourfold Root of The Principle of Sufficient Reason (London, 1903), p. 166. 

*“ Knowing What One Knows”, Analysis, January 1956. 
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Professor A. D. Woozley* has pointed out what has been generally 
overlooked : that feeling sure is not a necessary condition for knowing, 
but is, instead, a necessary condition for claiming to know. A can correctly 
say of B that B knew ‘r’ but was unsure that ‘r’. However, A himself 
cannot justifiably claim to know ‘r’ unless he feels sure that ‘r’. The 
difference, then, is that “I know r” either entails or presupposes “I am 
sure that r”; whereas “He knows r”’ neither entails nor presupposes 
“ He is sure that ‘r’”’. If this difference is slighted, as it is by Taylor, it 
becomes easy to believe that feelings of confidence always accompany 
knowing, and that these are either identical with knowing that one knows 
or are its sufficient condition. In both cases a person is said to know that 
he knows by some means difficult to specify. The way in which we know 
‘p’ and know ‘ q’ (where ‘ q’ represents “ I know p’”’) becomes a difference 
between having “a variety of experiences ” in the case of ‘ p’ and having 
an intuition in the case of ‘q’. 

Now it is correct that a person discovers that the empirical statement 
‘p’ is true by having a variety of experiences. But in at least some cases — 
a person discovers—establishes—that ‘q’ is true by reviewing in memory 
those experiences and re-assessing their weight as evidence for ‘p’. Nat- 
urally, the simple examples like the one about Alfred’s return home barely 
raise the question of assessing evidence. ‘‘ Did you open the rear window 
before you left ? ’’ seldom leads to an attack on the trustworthiness of the 
answer and thence to the casting of doubt upon whether the person answering 
knows that he opened the window. The question “ Are you sure that you 
did ? ” is merely an invitation to make the effort to remember all the relevant 
details. In a court case, though, the question of whether the window was 
open might be important enough so that all available evidence would be 
examined, including that of how much reliance could be placed upon the 
memory of the person testifying. His feelings of sureness might count for 
very little if it could be shown that he often remembered inaccurately. 
Thus the difference between knowing ‘p’ and knowing ‘q’ can be that 
between having a variety of experiences which are tacitly accepted by the 
agent as sufficient evidence for asserting ‘ p’, and reviewing the sufficiency 
of the evidence for ‘p’. If A knows ‘ p’ he can sometimes also assert that 
he knows ‘q’. In order to make this assertion, however, A must be sure 
that ‘p’. But is this sufficient for A to justifiably assert ‘q’? Is being 
sure that ‘p’ a sufficient as well as necessary condition for the justifiable 
assertion of ‘q’? Only if the confidence is based upon the ability to show 
that the reasons for asserting ‘p’ are sufficient. For the confidence may 
not be based upon this ability at all. It may be irrational. Thus, one can 
(a) know ‘ p’ without being sure that ‘ p’, (6) know ‘ p’ while being sure 
that ‘p’, and yet not be able to show that one’s reasons for asserting ‘p’ 
are sufficient ; in this case one does not know that one knows, (c) know ‘p’ 
and be able to show that one’s reasons for asserting ‘ p’ are sufficient, and, 

** Knowing and Not Knowing ”, Arist. Soc. Proc., 1952-53, 
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therefore, be sure that ‘p’; in this case one knows that he knows. 

The truth (or falsity) of ‘p’ and of ‘q’ are certainly established in 
different ways, although these ways are not those of having experiences 
on the one hand, and having intuitions on the other. For being confident 
that ‘p’, whatever the connection of confidence with intuition, is distinct 
from knowing that one knows ‘p’. Confidence need never display itself 
in language. It may appear only in action, as it does in some animals. 
They know that many things are so or are not so, e.g., that the chasing of 
automobiles will be punished, and they are sure of them. Still, they do 
not know that they know, i.e., cannot show that the evidence is sufficient. 
To be able to show the adequacy of evidence is quite different from having 
adequate evidence. 

What happens, then, to the original puzzle about knowing an empirical 
statement which is entailed by an intuited statement? Obviously, the 
puzzle cannot be generated if “I know ‘p’” is not known by intuition ; 
and it surely is not. No matter what description is given of the immediate 
knowledge called “ intuition”, we do not ever know ‘q’ by its means. 
Knowing ‘q’ is a matter of being able to do something, not of inspecting 
an attitude. The speed of an answer to the question “ Do you know ‘p’?” 
can be, at most, only a sign of confidence. But the feelings of confidence 
must be in turn a sign of the ability to show the adequacy of evidence. 
Unless these relationships hold, my answer to the question asked may be 
given straight off and be wrong. Or my answer may be given very slowly 
indeed, since reflection upon the sufficiency of reasons is not at all like the 
snap retort of an intuition. It is no mystery that while ‘q’ entails ‘ p’ the 
latter cannot be known by intuition. For neither can the former. 


Rosert Brown 
Australian National University. 
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NEOEAAHNIKH @#IAOSO@IA (B!/). Edited by E. P. Papanovrsos, 
(Athens : I. N. Zacharopoulos. Basic Library No. 36. 1956. Pp. 380), 


The turbulent and erratic movement towards political independence 
made by Greece in the 1810’s and 1820’s was accompanied, paradoxically, 
by a solidification in the substance and a weakening in the spirit of Greek 
philosophical writing. The best-known of those Greek philosophers who 
flourished in the first half of the 19th century were Benjamin of Lesbos, 
Konstantinos Koumas, Neophytos Doukas, Neophytos Vamvas and Theo. 
philos Kairis. Of these, it is Benjamin who most gives the impression 
that, from time to time, he speaks from the inside, rather than the outside, 
of a philosophical problem. But though Benjamin’s Elements of Metaphysics 
was printed as late as 1820, it expresses the interests and crowns the career 
of a man of the 18th century. Kairis is a theorist in his own right, but he 
is of a rather dogmatic and theological bent. Koumas, Doukas and Vamvas, 
then, set the tone of the “ official ” philosophical writing of this period, and 
they are primarily scholars, compilers and expositors. A didactic style and 
a certain dryness of content can be observed in some of the work of Koumas 
and Vamvas published even before the War of Independence. After it, 
such characteristics were far from being discouraged by the manifest need 
of the new Greek state for education, for building up a framework of modern 
knowledge and consolidation of detail within it ; and in the next generation, 
that of thinkers who did not reach maturity until the 1850’s and 1860's, 
the same tendencies persist. 

It is with this generation that Dr. E. P. Papanoutsos begins his second 
volume of ‘“‘ modern ” Greek philosophy.! This volume covers the hundred 
years from 1850, but it does not include the work of living philosophers. 
As before, Dr. Papanoutsos prefaces the volume with an introductory essay, 
and then prints a long series of extracts from the works of the philosophers 
discussed. These extracts are preceded by biographical and bibliographical 
notes. In his 18-page essay Dr. Papanoutsos classifies these philosophers, 
so far as possible, according to their more or less professed adherence to 
some one of the main philosophical movements which stirred Greece, as other 
countries, in the 19th and 20th centuries ; that is, to Hegelianism, eclecticism, 
positivism or Marxism. Nietzschism and existentialism have had their 
exponents, whose work Dr. Papanoutsos describes briefly ; but he does not 
print any of this work, simply because it is not philosophical enough, oF 
not solid enough, to qualify. Some authors, of course, do not fall readily 


1For a critical study of the first volume, see The Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 5, 
No. 19 (April, 1955). 
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into any one of these schools. Amongst them are quite meritorious writers 
on the philosophy of religion, the philosophy of history and the history of 
philosophy. It is for this reason, and also because the influence of a school 
is not confined to a well-marked period of time, that Dr. Papanoutsos, in 
arranging the works which he prints, adopts neither a simple chronological 
order nor a division of authors according to schools, but makes chronology 
secondary to subject-matter. Hence, besides the three subjects mentioned, 
there are sections on the introduction to philosophy, aesthetics, theory of 
knowledge and logic, and ethics and the philosophy of law. Clearly, the 
problem of classification has been far from simple. 

Dr. Papanoutsos’s general judgments on this mass of material are put 
forward clearly and soberly. There is no question, he holds, that throughout 
the 19th and early 20th centuries educated Greeks have shown an increasing 
interest in and concern for philosophy both in its general bearings and in 
its details. This interest has found expression in work of wide learning, 
acuteness and intellectual discipline. That is one side of the picture. The 
other is that the period presents no examples of philosophical pioneering. 
With a few exceptions, philosophical writings since 1850 continue to have 
a didactic character. To a large extent they systematise, explain and pass 
judgment on the results of philosophical investigation elsewhere than in 
Greece itself (or Greek communities abroad). 

On the face of it, this verdict could err only on the side of modesty. I 
shall not discuss Dr. Papanoutsos’s reasons for it until I have given some 
personal impression of the contents and quality of the 240-or-so pages of 
philosophical material which we are offered as a basis for judgment. In 
doing this I shall follow Dr. Papanoutsos’s arrangement of the extracts, 
and shall also give such biographical details of the philosophers concerned 
as seem to be of general interest. 


1, InTRopUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 

A description of the nature and aim of philosophy is given in an address, 
delivered surprisingly enough at a gymnasion, by Theodoros Karousos 
(1808-76). The address introduces the philosophical part of the curriculum 
in the School of Petritsis, in Lixouri, Kephallinia, in 1856. Philosophy 
is presented from two points of view, that of form, and that of substance 
or content. Formally, philosophy is the exercise of a dialectic which dis- 
engages laws of thought (expressed in terms of pairs of basic concepts, for 
example those of reality and appearance, unity and plurality, cause and 
effect and freedom and necessity) and displays their interconnections. The 
“material” of philosophy is the true, the beautiful and the good, three in 
one and one in three ; our knowledge of this trinity develops out of three 
basic “ sentiments ”’, which are drawn out and made explicit by the progress 
of intellectual, artistic, moral and religious life and are fully articulated 
by philosophy. 

Vague and abstract as is Karousos’s account of philosophy, one wonders 
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what sense it could have conveyed to the pupils to whom it was addressed, 
The Petritseian School, founded in 1849, seems already to have become a 
famous establishment, and it was certainly trying, under such a teacher ag 
Karousos, to offer much more than the normal gymnasion education. Never. 
theless it seems optimistic, in a brief address, to work up to the equation of 
philosophical knowledge with ‘‘ an absolute idea which, as the eternal and 
primeval source of nature and of spirit, embraces in a broad system all 
things that are and the primary modes of their existence, explains the 
principles and the purpose of each special science” and, in general, illum. 
inates all the rest of human knowledge. The outlook on philosophy thus 
indicated is optimistic in another way too. Once conceptual confusion is 
cleared away, what is left for philosophical contemplation, it is implied, is 
Eternal Truth, and not either Eternal Problems or nothing at all. Sucha 
conception of the possibilities of philosophy now seems enviable. 

It would be wrong, however, to convey the idea that this address is 
only an unimportant exercise in rhetoric. The educational bearing of Kar. 
ousos’s view of philosophy is at once made evident in a most interesting 
justification of the teaching of elementary philosophy at gymnasia. The 
theme is stated in this remarkable sentence : ‘“ Studying at gymnasia is 
not a process of becoming doctor, lawyer or theologian, but of being educated 
to an appreciation of truth through reason and scientific thought, while 
receiving the impress of a general culture”. Since the business of education 
is Td voeiv the more reflective we are about ro voeiv the better. Hence philo- 
sophical education ; for which the toil and self-dedication required are 
splendidly expressed by the author of this address. 

I have given such a short item so much attention because it indicates 
an interesting educational background and also because Karousos was one 
of a group of Ionian Islanders who, through their transmission of the phil- 
osophy of Hegel and other idealists, formed the first solid philosophical 
** school” in modern Greek philosophy. About the middle of the century 
the Ionian Islands can have been rivalled, as a centre of Greek culture, 
only by Athens. The list of philosophers whom they produced is quite 
remarkable. In Kephallinia there was, besides the Petritseian School 
already mentioned, a lykeion in Argostoli dominated for twenty years (from 
1850-70) by another famous Hegelian teacher, Ioannis Menagias ; and in 
Kerkyra the Ionian Academy (or “ University”) survived until 1864. 
Menagias, who was educated at this Academy, and also at Pisa and Berlin, 
wrote no books and refused the chair of philosophy at Athens University: 
but as a teacher of Hegelianism in school and out of it he was an enthusiast 
of great influence. One of his pupils was Karousos : another was Pavlos 
Gratsiatos (whose work will be described later). Menagias, however, was 
not the only islander of his kind. Konstantinos Stratoulis (1824-92 : also 
discussed below) taught in schools in Levkas and Zakynthos for twenty-six 
years. A Kephallinian, Phrangiskos Pylarinos (d. 1882) became the first 
professor of “ the history of philosophical principles and the philosophy of 
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history’ at the University of Athens, where the recondite character of his 
lectures on dialectical philosophy seems to be the principal thing remembered 
about him. Another Kephallinian, who was educated partly at the Ionian 
Academy, was Ioannis Skaltsounis : as well as the “ eclectic’ philosopher 
P. Vrailas-Armenis, who was one of the professors at that Academy, he 
will be discussed below ; but neither of these men shows sympathies which 
are really those of the mid-century idealist “ school ”. Finally we may 
mention Dionysios Therianos, whose study of Stoicism is represented in 
the present volume. Although Therianos spent most of his life in Trieste, 
he was born and had his schooling in Kerkyra. 


II. AESTHETICS 

The first handbook of aesthetics in Greek (Aoxiuiov KaddArroyias 
Yroyeia AioOntixjs) was written by the Levkadian teacher and cleric Kon- 
stantinos Stratoulis and published in Zakynthos in 1856. Its most obvious 
obligations are to Hegel, Kant and the Italian idealist philosopher Vincenzo 
Gioberti. The extract printed here, on the theory of beauty, begins in a 
familiar way by considering the idea of beauty as one of the three basic, 
archetypal ideas, and as having to be presupposed because we cannot learn 
the nature of beauty from experience alone. (This is established by an 
argument similar to Plato’s, in the Phaedo, about the idea of equality). 
‘The beautiful’ is defined, rather unhelpfully, as “the representation of 
an idea in suitable perceptual form, such as to arouse the harmonious exercise 
of the spiritual powers”. The general account of beauty as a unity or 
harmony in multiplicity, however, is found by Stratoulis to be too vague. 
Other accounts to be stated and criticised are the theses that beauty is sub- 
jective, and that all beauty resides in form. Stratoulis is much concerned 
with the question whether beauty does not pertain more properly to art 
than to nature, and he goes so far as to declare that only improperly (or at 
least figuratively) can natural phenomena be called “ beautiful”. The 
reason seems to be that their successional, inconstant character prevents 
them from expressing the ideal adequately. (Clearly, another argument 
with Platonic inspiration). An important difference between works of art 
and works of nature which has a bearing on this question is that the former 
express human freedom, the latter only necessity. Yet on this whole subject 
the author wavers, for he concedes that when nature “ works spontaneously ”’ 
and with a certain degree of revealed “ power’, we do recognise beauty : 
which indeed we recognise also in contemplating creation as a whole (though 
this, surely, is a special kind of “ contemplation” of which it would be 
difficult to give an “‘ aesthetic ” explanation at all). 

The questions with which Stratoulis deals are interesting, but the answers 
which he gives to them are not very incisive. The dialectical character of 
the writing gives to parts of it an appearance of argument, but the argument 
is hardly stronger than the recognition that there is ‘‘ something to be said 
on both sides’. Some of the more expository parts (for example, the dis- 
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cussion of Hegel’s views about the idea of beauty) are a hard grind : it is 
a pity that this introductory writing in Greek on aesthetics was so encum. 
bered by its intellectual harness. 

Stratoulis’s work seems more genuinely philosophical, however, than 
that of Dimitrios Khantzeris (1826-75), the next writer represented in this 
section. Khantzeris was born in Yannina, had a University education in 
Athens and in Germany, and became a teacher. He published writings on 
the history of philosophy, and also a polemical work in which he set forth 
extreme conservative views about language, education and religion. It is 
from this work (OA‘ya rijs tap brapyotons wadeias . . . 
Athens, 1871) that Dr. Papanoutsos prints an extract. 

The subject is again that of natural and artistic beauty. The most 
characteristic propositions are these : Art takes the opposite road to nature, 
nature being confused, changeable and prodigious, and leading into the 
boundless and formless—what awaits worshippers of nature is either black 
melancholy or cold pantheism—whereas art concentrates the beautiful. 
Nature is only truly beautiful inasmuch as it displays the glory of God, 
(The difficulty of making this a significant restriction is obvious). Beauty, 
truth and goodness are distinguishable only abstractly. ‘ The beautiful’ is 
to be defined as “the inseparable form of the true itself, harmonised in 
accordance with the good ”’. 

Khantzeris devotes a special section to the support of this definition. 
Those who hold that a work of art can be beautiful without being good or 
true, or the reverse, are simply neglecting to discriminate carefully enough 
the various respects in which a thing can be judged : for (a) the apparent 
lack of beauty in something good or true is only apparent ; (b) we must 
not become confused at the way in which beauty is mixed in with sordid- 
ness ; (c) we must not confuse representations of what is base and evil with 
what is base and evil itself ; and (d) the stock suggestion that artistic repre- 
sentations of nakedness corrupt has no point against the artistic attitude 
to these works (i.e. presumably, there is no question of their being really 
beautiful except at a certain level of apprehension). 

Except for this section, which is parenthetical, Khantzeris’s writing is 
pure rhetoric, and it relies so much on metaphor that it is impossible to 
convey plainly or to criticise pointedly. Furthermore, his style can be 
compared, in point of archaism and obscurity, only with that of Voulgaris 
or Neophytos Doukas. All that can be said in his favour is that in the 
present extract he is “arguing ”’, albeit in the most opaque of idealist or 
religious terms, on his own account, and is not being a mere mouthpiece. 

At the other extreme from Khantzeris is Georgios Vizyinos (1849-96). 
Vizyinos was primarily a psychologist, having studied at Leipzig in the era 
of Wundt and made a special investigation of the psychology of play. But 
his interests extended to aesthetics : he published a study of Plotinus’s 
views on beauty, and also the work from which a section, on The Genesis 
of Beauty, is printed here, namely pedérar éxi rod 
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(Athens, 1885). In this study he brings a very positivistic temper to the 
analysis of the sentiment of beauty. He makes it quite clear that he will 
take no account of any aid or intervention “from on high” in discussing 
the genesis of this idea, and indeed that he will not regard the sentiment 
of beauty as an original endowment of the human soul : for he spurns the 
Platonic theory of Recollection. (It would be quite fair to suggest that his 
predecessors, Stratoulis and Khantzeris, both subscribed to it). What then 
is his theory ? He distinguishes between physical urges or impulses, which 
result in reflex movements, and psychological tensions, the result of which 
is imitative movements. For present purposes he proposes to assimilate 
the artistic sentiments to such tensions, and to regard them as giving rise 
to “movements ”’ which in some way achieve a counterpoise to the 
“internal” state of the person. The origin of an artistic sentiment is a 
“pleasingly-felt connection between various synchronous impressions or 
representations ” : the sentiment produces a lively desire to execute move- 
ments, imitative of the original representations and the connections between 
them. Aesthetic activity is then the re-expression of such connections, 
more or less perceptibly, in the objective world. The imitation, of course, 
is not always deliberate and often falls short of what would conventionally 
be recognised as artistic quality. 

Surely Vizyinos, at least if he be judged on this extract alone, has com- 
mitted a psychologist’s fallacy? He seems constantly to confuse beauty 
and the sentiment of beauty : it is, of course, the latter which he explains 
as requiring expression in a kind of restoration of balance, and the clue to 
the nature of beauty, it would seem, has still to be found : a glance at what 
he says about the origin of the original “ artistic sentiment” discloses a 
vicious circle, or an implicit acceptance of the old philosophical doctrine 
of beauty as “form ”’, or perhaps both. It will not do to say that what is 
basic for definition, philosophically as well as psychologically, is not ‘ beauty ’ 
but ‘ sentiment of beauty ’, that this is the concept that all the fuss is about. 
It will not do, because it is still possible to point out, speaking in a way 
which Vizyinos seems to allow, that the intensity of such sentiments is no 
guide to the merit of works of art. With this term ‘ merit’, we have the 
most important traditional questions of aesthetics still on our hands. 

Needless to say, Vizyinos’s writing breaks quite new ground in the field 
of modern Greek philosophy. It is interesting, polemical and irreverent. 
The theories put forward are clear enough to be argued about. If Vizyinos’s 
sesthetics are more psychological than philosophical, at least there is some 
prospect, for a critic accustomed to this particular heresy, of distinguishing 
the one strand in his thought from the other—which is more than can be 
said for those exercises in idealist aesthetics which provided the previous 
two examples. 


Il. Tazory or KNOWLEDGE AND Logic 
Greek philosophers distinguish between epistemology and “ gnose- 
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ology ”, regarding the former as a special division of the latter. The scope 
of ‘‘ gnoseology ” is roughly that of Russell’s Human Knowledge, and it is 
with this meaning that ‘ theory of knowledge ’ is used here. The first example 
of it is provided in the work of P. Vrailas-Armenis (1812-84). Vrailas. 
Armenis was another Ionian Islander, born in Kerkyra : after an education 
in Bologna, Geneva and Paris he returned to Kerkyra to work as journalist, 
as politician and then as professor of philosophy in the Ionian Academy 
from 1854-64. It was as a diplomat that he became best known later, but 
he is also remembered as one of the founders of the Athenaion, an adult 
educational association in Athens which still flourishes. 

The work printed here is an essay on The Unity of the Logical Elements 
(Ilepi ris “Evornros trav Aoyixov Kerkyra, 1875). Logical 
elements are a priori concepts and principles : on the one hand the concepts 
of substance, form (»op¢j), relation, space and time, and on the other 
the principles of causality, identity and finality : together they provide a 
rational concept of being, the basis of the unity of knowledge. The principal 
question to be raised about these elements is the question whether they 
represent a peculiar power or faculty, or whether we can give a genetic 
account of them on the basis of perception, memory, abstraction and syn- 
thesis. The first alternative is easily seen to be correct when we consider 
three of the basic elements in particular : the ideas of self-identity, of an 
infinite space and time and of causality are nothing less than presuppositions 
of human thought. (Hume’s arguments about cause-and-effect are dis- 
missed very briefly : a child’s “ how’s ”’ and “‘ why’s ” are not to be accounted 
for on Hume’s genetic hypothesis, which in any case is not selective enough, 
not enabling us to distinguish, for example, the succession of day and night 
from a causal succession. Hume being thus dismissed, the principle of 
causality is afterwards said, quite dogmatically, to be imposed by reason). 
In general, we simply cannot explain what is meant by ‘ human rationality’ 
except by reference to such a priori elements, and philosophical tradition 
has in fact been overwhelmingly agreed on this. There follows some very 
scholastic discussion as to the “ priority ’ of the various concepts and prin- 
ciples. It leads up to the notion of a primary logical element consisting of 
the idea of God as a being actually infinite. In fact the traditional arguments 
for God’s existence are held to be reducible to one sufficient argument: 
** From our earliest existence we are conscious of our rational nature, con- 
scious, that is, of the logical elements within us, and these lead us on to 
one thing and one only, the first and infinite cause ”. This being established, 
science no longer seems to conflict with faith, and the philosophical problem 
of induction simply vanishes. 

It is a chastening reflection that this exceptionally well-adjusted phil- 
osophy is either sheer uncritical dogma, or philosophia perennis, whichever 
you like to call it. Happily, Vrailas-Armenis’s abilities are shown more 
favourably in another essay printed later in the present volume. 


*Cf. E. P. Papanoutsos : TNQZIOAOTIA (Athens, 1954), p. 395. 
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The brief discussion of Hume just mentioned is, surprisingly, the only 
serious notice taken of him in these selections. The Scottish school, regarded 
as beginning with Reid, is the subject of favourable comment twice, so 
far as I have noticed, once by Vrailas-Armenis and once by Khristos And- 
routsos (who is to be discussed below); but, through the philosophy of 
Victor Cousin, for example, it must have had an indirect influence at least 
as strong as the direct. Berkeley gets better treatment than Hume, since, 
along with Fichte, he is the subject of a painstaking Refutation of Idealism 
by Panagiotis Agiosophitis (1849-1928) (part of his book Td) é¢ya éxrds 
dperov aroxadivews Tov ovKxeya TKXETLKOD Te Kai droAvrou, 
Athens, 1901). Agiosophitis, a schoolmaster, studied at the Universities of 
Athens, Leipzig, and Jena. Dr. Papanoutsos remarks that his writing is an 
echo of the German academic philosophy of the last decades of the 19th 
century, combining Kantianism with the positivism of Auguste Comte. 
Agiosophitis sees an essential agreement between Berkeley and Fichte, in 
that for both of them the “‘ ego ” becomes a wholly abstract notion, realised 
nowhere and at no time. This is where the denial of the non-ego leads. 
(Agiosophitis refuses to allow Berkeley to enjoy the luxury of his (incon- 
sistent) theory of ‘‘ notions’, where a substantial, active ego survives). A 
complete denial of the ego, however, is unthinkable : as against Berkeley, 
also, he argues that the ego presupposes the non-ego, since it is impossible 
to regard the ego as self-subsistent or self-sufficient (the ego being in fact 
a complex union of mind and body). Agiosophitis then develops a system 
of “ idealistic realism”. He criticises the separate errors of realism and of 
idealism (with several acknowledgements to the Metaphysics of Benjamin 
of Lesbos) ; but he is prepared to claim that we have a knowledge of the 
non-ego, by means of its effects, as “ activity’. When we ask how con- 
crete this knowledge is, we are given what amounts to a resurrected 
theory of primary qualities. Independently of the ego there remain 
the properties of extension, impenetrability, possession-of-surface (éripavera), 
shape and size ; properties manifest to us in our experience of overcoming 
resistance in the physical world. 

I do not propose to comment on this theory, which is a patchwork of 
various arguments that have already been discussed quite sufficiently 
elsewhere. About the interpretation of Berkeley, however, I should like to 
offer one observation. Berkeley’s theory of “‘ notions” is not, to my mind, 
inconsistent with the rest of his philosophy. It represents a warning that 
the theory of ideas is held without prejudice to theories of the self, other 
finite selves, and God. Admittedly the theory of ideas cannot account for 
any kind of self, finite or infinite, but still ‘ self’, ‘ spirit ’, and the like are 
Meaningful terms, which must be dealt with in some other way. This is 
stage one of the theory of notions. Stage two consists in the claim that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own selves, and, thereby, a mediate 
knowledge of others. Clearly, stages one and two should be criticised separ- 
ately, and the point of stage one is that it protects Berkeley from any sub- 
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sequent charge of inconsistency. 

The one and only specimen of logic which appears in this volume is a 
chapter on Proof from the Aoy«7 (Athens, 1932) of Theophilos Voreas 
(1873-1953). The style of this extract is clear and the exposition neat and 
incisive, but the matter, elementary logic along traditional lines, is of no 
special interest. Voreas, who had been another student of Wilhelm Wundt’s, 
was professor of philosophy in Athens for thirty-seven years, up to 1949, 
Dr. Papanoutsos, although he refers to Voreas as a philosophical encyclo- 
paedist rather than a philosopher, praises his accomplishments and his 
standards as a university teacher. His instruction in psychology and syste- 
matic philosophy helped to put the University of Athens on a European 
university plane. 


IV. Ernics anD PHILOsopHY oF Law 

The single specimen of the philosophy of law which Dr. Papanoutsos 
has printed comes from the work of an earlier professor of philosophy in 
Athens University, Philippos Ioannou (1800-1880). Ioannou, who had a 
university education in Munich, is an eclectic, but within the idealist tra- 
dition rather than outside it. The present example of his teaching, a Pure 
Theory of Justice, is taken from a volume of edited lecture notes (P:Aocodun) 
Arcaworoyia . . . ., edited by D. I. Antoniadis, Athens, 1879). Most of 
Ioannou’s work, unfortunately, appears in this second-hand form. 

Justice, abstractly and in general, is defined as equal distribution. The 
logical justification of this definition is the equal worth, reflecting the equal 
logicality, of all men. (This schematic remark, of course, is qualified later). 
Justice so defined is moral and non-compulsive. Now equality of worth 
demands equality of respect for the will of others, which in turn implies 
equal “‘ external ” freedom. It is this external freedom which is the material 
of justice in the narrow sense, legal and compulsive. The essence of legal 
justice is conveyed in two principles, one permissive and one restrictive: 
(a) everyone is allowed to act according to his own will, to his own end 
and advantage, to the extent that he respects the proper external freedom 
of others ; (6) everyone is forbidden to extend this activity in securing his 
own ends beyond the bounds prescribed by the equal freedom proper to all. 
(a) is the most abstract expression of ‘right’, (6) of ‘duty’. Now comes 
some consideration of the interplay of moral and legal principles in a society. 
Our equai “ external ” freedom involves equal freedom to secure our physical 
and spiritual needs, without interference by others. When we are not able 
to do this, then a supplementary duty is imposed on certain other people 
to help us. This demand does not follow from the basic law of distributive 
justice, just formulated, for that remains unviolated, but from the logically 
more ultimate principle of equal worth. External freedom has not absolute 
but relative value. Satisfaction of its basic law is not an unconditional end, 
in the sense that the law can be employed so as in effect to weaken the moral 
principle that all human beings have equal worth. The obligation of general 
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equity, then, is not legal but ‘“‘ more moral” : yet, Ioannou seems to say, 
when it follows from a free agreement or when the neglect of it becomes 
simply outrageous, it may be “compulsory” (€£avayxacry). (Ioannou has said 
earlier that the moral principle from which this follows is not ‘‘ compulsory ’’). 
Lastly, the all-important qualification :—The basic law of distributive 


' justice does not demand universal equality ; in fact the contrary, first be- 


cause our powers vary and secondly because the circumstances in which 
we exercise them vary. When inequality becomes immoderate, however, 
moral injustice arises. 

If this summary is a fair one, it suggests an unsatisfactory vagueness 
at crucial points. Is it by convention, or what, that we are to be led in 
ascertaining that which is equitable and that which is not? When does 
inequality become immoderate ? In the absence of the complete work it is 
unfair to press these questions ; but it is legitimate to point out that unless 
they are answered this legal philosophy is either empty or else ossifying, 
being in effect a general rationale of conservatism. 

A second example of the work of P. Vrailas-Armenis, next presented, is 
an epistolary dialogue on Freedom, taken from kai E'-yeviov 
(Athens, 1884). The style of this dialogue is simpler and more pointed than 
that of his essay on basic logical elements. The argument begins rather 
unpromisingly, with an attack on materialistic mechanism made principally 
by means of an appeal to the deliverances of consciousness : but it then 
appraises afresh the problem of the accountability of actions (the problem 
“whether moral action, even when it is performed according to reason, is 
free ’’) stating pro’s and con’s very reasonably. My interpretation of Vrailas- 
Armenis’s own position is that he gives the (by now) classical “ reconciling ” 
answer to the problem, to the effect that our own choices, which are them- 
selves accountable (but not in mechanistic categories), help to determine the 
course of events. His treatment of the subject is dialectical enough to 
produce the main materials for a resolution of the problem, one which can 
be achieved equally well in the language of Hume, that of Mill, and that of 
Ryle. 

An essay on Ethics and Religion comes from the 2vcrnyua ’HOix«7js (Athens, 
1925) of Khristos Androutsos (1869-1935). Androutsos studied at the 
University of Leipzig in the 1890’s and started a long career as a 
theological professor in the University of Athens in 1912. Dr. Papanoutsos 
estimates, justly I think, that Androutsos in writing about philosophical 
subjects could show a genuinely philosophical spirit. Fair-minded he cer- 
tainly is. In the present work he argues against heteronomous ethical sys- 
tems, that is systems which refuse to allow ethical validity or authority to 
be ultimate : he argues against the view that conscience is the voice of God : 
and while he holds that religion may have a strong influence in securing 
the realisation of moral good, he also holds that morality may apply a 
salutary corrective criticism to religious tenets. He regards Christian 
morality itself as being autonomous. To the question whether moral motives 
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are grounded in the intellect or in sentiment he gives a compromise answer, 
Altogether Androutsos offers a fuller and enormously more liberal treatment 
of the subject than was offered in the days of Karousos and Khantzeris, 
when the sense of morality was treated dogmatically as moral-religious 
(7)OcxoOpyrxevrixév) from the start. 


V. PutLosopHy oF RELIGION 

Three extracts are given to us under this heading, the first two from 
works by Ioannis Skaltsounis (1824-1905) and the third from a book by 
Pavlos Gratsiatos (1844-1917). Skaltsounis was born in Kephallinia, and 
educated at the Ionian Academy and then at Pisa. He was not an academic, 
concerning himself rather with constitutional politics and law. The first 
specimen of his work is a painstaking but long-winded Refutation of Material- 
ism from his book Opyerxeia xai’Exwrijpy (Trieste, 1884). The argument is 
ad hominem. The tenets of religion are held typically by materialists to be 
the production of a brain working badly (unhealthily). But what, he asks, is 
the criterion of soundness, in this instance ? Numbersor quality ? If the norm 
is assessed numerically, as it invariably is in setting up standards of physio- 
logical health or normality, then the overwhelming majority of brains have 
produced religious sentiments or opinions : if qualitatively, no guidance is 
given by materialists how to assess it. By any normal standard of ‘ quality’, 
men whose brains are of quality have been distinguished for their committing 
themselves, in a great majority, to religious views. Skaltsounis goes on to 
examine typical materialist ways of accounting for the “ pathological” 
situation of religiously-minded men, and finds them quite unconvincing, 

Parts of this long extract savour more of preaching than of philosophy. 
The ad hominem argument makes a number of philosophical points, which of 
course have every right to be taken seriously. But when Skaltsounis is 
elaborating the consensus gentium part of his argument the appeal to authority 
is made repeatedly, at length, and ultimately (one feels) for its own sake. 
Towards the end of the extract Skaltsounis’s writing, thundering about a 
materialist hell of nothingness, becomes sheer diatribe. 

The second example of his work is a Public Defence of Christianity (from 
1898). Here we have another argument against behaviouristic materialism. 
It is claimed that science has explained or could explain neither the simplest 
perception nor the ego which perceives. That it has not succeeded is made 
out by a series of challenges and appeals to authority : that it could not 
succeed is argued in a rather unsatisfactorily brief and dogmatic way. It 
is stated that the ego is one and indivisible and on this basis that a material- 
istic science could not bring it within its scope. Surely, however, at this 
stage in the history of philosophy one ought not to expect such a proposition 
as “ the subject-self is one and indivisible ’’ to pass without some analysis ? 
Also, while I should certainly agree that in a sense physical science is in- 
competent to explain the simplest perception, it would have been more 
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satisfactory if Skaltsounis had tried to say more clearly than he does in 
what sense this must be. In fact the whole argument could be given a con- 
temporary sound if it were put in terms of language strata, though the change 
of idiom would also be a way of making the argument much more explicit. 

A more doctrinaire but also more far-seeing writer than Skaltsounis is 
Pavlos Gratsiatos, whose theories on the subject of Religion and Church 
are reprinted from his book rpds Tov Xpurtiavixdy 
(Athens, 1894). Gratsiatos, who was a Kephallinian by birth, a teacher in 
various schools and ultimately an administrator of the archaeological service 
in Athens, began his long and ardent study of the Hegelian philosophy under 
Ioannis Menagias. Besides the book from which the present extract is 
taken, his most noteworthy work was a translation of Hegel’s Logic (from 
the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences) (Athens, 1915) and an 
epitome and arrangement of Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion 
(Athens, 1910). Something of the flavour of the present study can be con- 
veyed by considering the terms in which Gratsiatos deals with the relation 
between religion and philosophy. Philosophy is awareness of absolute truth. 
But while philosophy apprehends and demonstrates truth by means of 
clear concepts, religion, in order to manifest its (essentially) spiritual in- 
sights, employs ‘“‘ perceptible’ means (‘ perceptible’ in a broad sense of 
the term, applying to ikons and other symbols, myths, parables and alle- 
gories). The divine, essentially “ intelligible” and “ universal’’, puts on 
forms which are perceptible and particular. This radical unsuitability of 
form darkens the real content of religion, so that God remains necessarily 
mysterious. At the same time this feature allows religion, unlike philosophy, 
to be a common possession, and to be, universally, a foundation of social 
life and civilization. 

Thus far Gratsiatos’s diagnosis is not difficult to follow or to accept in 
outline. The next stage, however, is more speculative. He claims that the 
two spirits, religious and philosophical, are not exclusive, but are one and 
the same spirit differently manifested. As I find myself “immediately ” I 
am an empirical subject, limited, dependent and transient. On the other 
hand I am able to abstract, ignore the contingent, and seek the True, the 
Right, the Beautiful. (So far as religious practice is concerned, as Gratsiatos 
makes clear later on, this involves a policy of abandoning everything which 
savours of mummery and superstition. The Greek church comes in for 
some very direct criticism in this connection). Thus, “ rejecting” personal 
and mortal life, I proceed to “ raise myself, by pure thought, to the level 
of the ultimate principles and essence of things, to entities wholly intel- 
ligible, universal and eternal, and, living in them a life infinite and immortal, 
I become Absolute subject”. The climax of this passage, I am afraid, 
consists of argument by sleight-of-metaphor, and the passage is far from 
being untypical. On the other hand, much of what Gratsiatos has to say 
about the relation between religion and organised religion is clear enough 
in outline to be interesting and suggestive. At times there is a perverse 
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similarity between his views and those of Hume. Hume too points out that 
the doctrines of philosophy “are not very alluring to the people”’, that certain 
religions “‘ shadow out” the objects of their faith ‘“‘in sensible types and 
‘images ”’, and he even plays with the idea, in the speech of “ Epicurus ”, 
that religion “is nothing but a species of philosophy”. But Gratsiatos 
with his “pure thought the fount of religion’ would hardly feel much 
enthusiasm for the third-last paragraph of the Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding. 


VI. or History 

Dr. Papanoutsos interprets the term ‘philosophy of history’ fairly 
broadly, allowing within its field of application some material which might 
be called rather ‘theory of history’. One example is the piece entitled 
Philosophy of History taken from the ‘Iotopias. A oxipuoy 
(Athens, 1841) of Markos Renieris (1815-1890). Renieris was educated in 
Italy : his career in Greece was devoted mainly to law and banking ; and 
it is to straightforward historical themes that his later writings are applied. 
The Philosophy of History is the first essay of its kind in Greek (to the best 
of my knowledge) and it is instructive to have it alongside the later examples 
which Dr. Papanoutsos collects. 

All that Renieris says about the philosophy of history, by way of defin- 
ition, is that it is what gives significance to history. (The reader is often 
uncertain whether by ‘ history’ he means the course of events or historio- 
graphy). The significance which Renieris discerns in the course of events 
is God’s providence, regarded from a Christian standpoint. Human history 
has been a continuous struggle to reconcile two elements, the ego (expressed 
in the individual reason which distinguished ancient Greece from the civiliza- 
tions of the East, and post-Reformation Western Europe from medieval) 
and the non-ego (the dominance of the masses over the individual, the 
authority of “the people’). It is the mission (and destiny) of Christianity 
to teach the ego to renounce its egotism and find its perfection in unity with 
God, mankind and nature. 

This jejune writing is filled with a rather un-Greek bias against the 
protestant spirit in all its forms. Renieris professes to bring out what is 
valuable and significant in both aspects of human history, the individual 
and the communal. But—I have to speak now of the work as a whole, and 
not just of the extracts printed here—this is the merest pretence. His 
description of medieval Western Europe is like that of a golden age, his 
diagnosis of its faults is perfunctory, his account of the Reformation and 
its consequences is little more than abuse ; and so on. Hence the dialecti¢ 
of his argument is extremely weak, and neither as philosophy, theology 
nor history is his writing impressive. It is a particular theory of history, 4 
framework of interpretation dogmatically imposed, that he offers us. 

These criticisms cannot be levelled at the next representative writer, 
Pavlos Karolidis (1849-1930). Karolidis was educated at the University 
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of Athens and various German universities : he published many historical 
studies and was for a time professor of history in Athens University. The 
section on The “Idea” in History, printed here, is contained in his book 
eis Thy ‘Ioropiav (Athens, 1894). Karolidis’s 
writing may not have the verve of Renieris’s, but it is mature and balanced 
as the latter’s is not. In the present extract he raises questions about the 
theory that history is an arbiter of the worth of human actions. What kind 
of history is qualified to claim this position ? What is to be the standard of 
judgment that it adopts? (He is careful to point out that the philosophy of 
history must not be confused with the history of historiography. His ques- 
tions are not historical questions). It is a mistake, he holds, to regard the 
standard of historical ‘ value’ as being religious, or political, or moral. 
The method of writing history objectively should be that of Ranke in modern 
times and of Thucydides in ancient : each of these historians is distinguished 
above all for acute psychological observation and “‘ explanation ”’ in psycho- 
logical terms. Their writing does not exclude moral valuation, it is true ; 
but the standard of this is relative, sought within history, and not absolute, 
sought outside it. History is thus a judge of actions performed against a 
specific background of ideas and principles—a positive science. 

Of course several far-reaching questions suggest themselves about this 
view. Why adopt as a necessary category the notion of historical “‘ value ” 
(agia) at all? Is there any difference, for a historian, between “ relative ” 
moral valuation and a mere estimate of success or failure? Granted that 
the question whether history is an arbiter is not itself historical, exactly 
what sort of question must it be? These are difficulties which the present 
extract does not elucidate ; however, enough is printed to show that, in 
the issues which he does argue, Karolidis tries to put both sides of the case 
fairly and to be objective. 

Two extracts are printed from the work of Georgios Skliros (1878-1920). 
Skliros was a student at various European universities. He studied medicine 
and biology, but his interests turned specially to sociology and it was as 
a (non-academic) sociologist that he became wel! known. About the status 
of the first extract printed here I should suggest, as I did about Renieris’s 
version of history, that it is not strictly philosophical. The extract is from 
the second edition of Td xowwvixdy pas (irnpa (Athens, 1922; first edition 
1907). It is a survey, from a moderate Marxist standpoint, of Greek history 
and affairs from Byzantine times onwards. Its diagnosis of present ills as 
weaknesses caused by the prevalence, in Greek minds, of “ great traditions ” 
over realism, is intensely interesting, but (in my opinion) it is the application 
of a cut-and-dried theory, not philosophy ; for first, it has reference all the 
time to a specific history and specific political conditions—Greece in the 
circumstances, would have done better to adopt a realistic policy (and so 
on); and secondly, the ultimate basis of this historical judgment is not 
argued out. Hence this is quite a good example of history as positive science 
in Karolidis’s sense : but it is neither about nor part of the philosophy of 
history. 
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The second example of Skliros’s work is an essay on The Philosophy of 
War and Peace (’H ¢:Aocodia rod cipyvns, Alexandria, 1917), 
In a “ scientific” search for a single unifying principle, Skliros asks : are 
we to regard peace as representing the central natural (¢vc.oAcy:«s) law of 
life and war as a deviation from it, or war as ‘‘ the only normal phenomenon 
of life”? He suggests (naively) that it would unscientific to contemplate 
the possibility that peace and war represent equally basic principles. Exam. 
ining the matter historically he sees no ground for doubt that war is the 
central principle. Could peace, then, ever be transformed from something 
temporary and episodic to something lasting and normal? Yes, he answers, 
once economic development has gone so far, everywhere, that war simply 
ceases to be useful. We can indeed look on this outcome as being historically 
necessary. 

The main difficulty in this essay is that the initial question is so poorly 
formulated. As long as we keep to the ambiguous terms in which it is posed, 
the correct answer is that war and peace are equally basic principles. It is 
not made clear, for instance, why there is no contradiction in describing 
war as “ the central principle ” and then arguing that peace is the inevitable 
outcome of history. In fact Skliros’s point of view is simply a form of utili- 
tarianism, with the emphasis on economic values: he really sees quite 
clearly that from this point of view both war and a condition of peace are 
means to an end, and it is rather absurd to proceed as if the object of the 
essay were to give a yes-or-no answer to the question whether one of them 
represents a “ basic law ”’. 

The final examples in this section are taken from the work of another 
Marxist writer, Dimitrios Glinos (1882-1943). Glinos was educated at the 
Universities of Athens, Jena and Leipzig. Up to 1926 he had a wide exper- 
ience in teaching and educational administration ; from then onwards his 
activity was directly political. It is to his first phase, when he fought strongly 
in the campaign for demoticism and humanism in education, that the first 
piece printed here belongs. The subject is Creative Historicism (extracted 
from A nporpytKds ‘Ioropwpes, Athens, 1920). The writing is agreeable and 
even elegant, and the central idea simple but important. ‘ Historicism’ is 
defined as “‘ the conscious effort to restore, conserve and exploit the values 
of the past’. Of historicism so understood there are two main kinds : the 
mere carrying-over and imitation of values, and the transformation of 
values. It is the latter which Glinos wants to regard as the proper meaning 
of ‘ classicism ’ ; and which, of course, his writing is intended to recommend. 
The second extract, The Trilogy of War, taken from the posthumous ‘H 
TptAoyia tov roAéuov (Athens, 1945) is more doctrinaire than the first. Here 
he introduces the notion of a social ideology, and considers various ways 
which it is rent and divided ; he attempts to show how ideological oligarchies 
prevent the development of a coherent ideology of the people, and claims 
that a socialistic ideology is the only proper social ideology. I call this 

work “ doctrinaire”’ not to show disapproval of its central ideas, but # 
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assess its quality as philosophy ; for the most part the views put forward 
are outlined rather than argued out ; and, for philosophy, it is perhaps dis- 
proportionately “ enthusiastic ’’.* 


VII. History or PHILosopHy 

The contributions under this heading may be described very briefly, 
since I have been interested in the present study in commenting more on 
philosophical speculation and analysis than on philosophical scholarship in 
a narrow sense. Three writers are represented. The first is Nikolaos Kotzias 
(1814-1885), a professor of the history of philosophy in the University of 
Athens, who wrote a six-volume ‘Ioropia tis Pirovoplas ard trav dpyaordrwy 
xpovwv péxpe tav yas (Athens, 1876-84). Dr. Papanoutsos gives 
a very favourable opinion of Kotzias’s understanding and judgment as a 
historian of philosophy. For present purposes he selects two short sections 
from volume one of the History, the first of which concerns the nature of 
the subject-matter. The history of philosophy, being neither straightforward 
history nor straightforward philosophy, is represented here as a certain 
combination of the two ways of thought which results in the amendment 
and positive progress of philosophy itself. The second extract concerns part 
of the “ literary tradition of the history of philosophy’. Was ancient Greek 
philosophy really a native product or an alien (Eastern) endowment ? 
After a survey of ancient tradition and modern (German) judgments on 
the subject, Kotzias concludes that Greek philosophy is not Eastern in 
any important sense. The tradition that it is can be blamed to a large 
extent on Alexandrian and Neoplatonic misconceptions. . 

The second representative is Dionysios Therianos (1834-1897), a man 
for the most part self-educated whose career was spent in journalism, bio- 
graphical writing, and other literary work. The account of Stoic ethics 
printed here is taken from an unfinished study by Therianos of Stoic phil- 
osophy (A PiAocopias), published in Trieste in 1892. This 
extract contains a scrupulous examination of the meaning, in various Stoic 
contexts, of key terms such as ¢$ivis, apery, Adyos, ppdvyois, Ta 
duidopa, xatépOwya, and So far as I can judge, it 
is a scholarly and reliable outline of the subject, lacking only a disposition 
(which may be shown elsewhere) to stand back from the immediate context 
and ask realistic questions ; why it is in the least plausible to depict fear 
(typifying the 7d») as a kind of error, and so on. 

The last writer represented is Theophilos Voreas, who has appeared 
previously as an expositor of logic. Here he discusses the odd-sounding 
topic of The Viscera and the Soul in Various Traditions, part of a study 
'H wepi ordAdyxvov ds Ths ("AvdAexra, Vol. I, Athens, 
1937). He examines various conceptions of the heart, the diaphragm, the 


*A modern Greek translation by Glinos of Plato’s Sophist, with introduction and 
notes, was published in Athens pseudonymously (under the name 4, * Adsfdv8pov) 
in 1940. The introduction to this work has been commended to me more than once, 
but at the time of writing I have not been able to secure a copy. 
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liver (and so on) as seat of the soul, or of particular psychical functions, 
found in ancient Greek, Roman and Hebrew literature, and sometimes 
surviving in modern idioms. This study is far from being the first of its 
kind. Unfortunately it is also rather dull in itself, being mainly a catalogue 
of quotations and (in the nature of the case) offering little scope for philo- 
sophical comment. 


As compared with Greek philosophy in the 18th century, the writing 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, it is clear, represents a considerable develop. 
ment in range, sophistication and scholarship. The work collected in this 
volume has an atmosphere of the “ professional” which earlier Greek 
philosophy lacks. Considering that many of the writers are academic teach- 
ers, this is not perhaps surprising ; but many of them also are non-academic, 
and the comparative assurance which they all show, and particularly their 
confidence in using specific, well-identified methods of philosophising, is 
to be explained in terms not so much of the offices which they held as of the 
thorough and orthodox training in European, and particularly in German, 
universities which so many of them enjoyed. Also, Greek philosophy has 
now become secularised, beyond any doubt. Gratsiatos’s strictures on 
established churches would simply not have been in place a century earlier, 
and of course such positivist and Marxist writing as there is helps to transfer 
the centre of gravity in philosophy well away from theology. 

At the same time, this modern Greek philosophy is to a large extent 
openly “ committed” writing. Least often amongst the academics, but 
nevertheless time and again in these writings we find commitment to a 
definite religious or political point of view, either by explicit statement or 
by obvious inference from explicit statements. Take for instance the Christian 
background in the work of Vrailas-Armenis, Androutsos or Skaltsounis, or 
the Marxist in that of Skliros or Glinos. It would be inappropriate to blame 
such writers for their lack of detachment, if by this is meant the passionless- 
ness which is characteristic of so much modern philosophical writing in 
English. At the same time it would be quite unfair to suggest that the works 
of these authors are rhetoric or propaganda, and not worth treating as 
philosophy. On the contrary, most of them take seriously the profession 
of dialectician, with the result that their discussions are, for the most part, 
temperate and philosophical. Also, there is something to be said for what 
might be called honest first-order commitment. The passionlessness to 
which I have referred, the atmosphere of detachment so often praised, keeps 
questions about the author’s political or religious standpoint at bay. But 
it is far from certain that there is no logical connection between the rules 
which one adopts for the direction of the understanding and the rules which 
one recognises in the direction of life. This is no place in which to argue the 
question, fascinating as it is. I want simply to suggest that there are several 
kinds of “‘ commitment ’’, and that no facile comparisons should be made, 
in this respect, between the philosophers of different countries. 
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The present collection, as I mentioned earlier, takes no account of the 
work of living philosophers. Still, it is perhaps surprising that in all these 
pages we find no notice taken of pragmatism, logical atomism or logical 
positivism (as distinct from the positivism of the mid-nineteenth century), 
or of those radical ethical discussions which engrossed writers in English 
such as Sidgwick and Moore (to name no later philosophers). It would be 
superficial to label Greek philosophy, on this account, old-fashioned. For, 
as we have seen, Greek philosophers were willing to come to terms with other 
contemporary movements, and with modern psychology. It was just that 
the lines of influence reaching into Greek philosophy came mainly from 
Germany, not from Britain or America ; and that. with the University of 
Athens the only university in the country up to 1926, the number of those 
who could devote themselves professionally to philosophy was small and, 
inevitably, selective in its allegiances. 

How far, then, would it be true to say that Greek philosophy in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is mostly didactic ? In this question 
the term ‘ didactic ’, of course, does not mean anything so crude as “ pre- 
sented in text-book form”. When Dr. Papanoutsos expresses the view 
that recent Greek philosophy is mainly didactic in character he means to 
draw attention to two connected facts, first that it is dependent on foreign 
sources of inspiration and secondly, that it is more concerned with instruction 
than investigation. To me it seems that the first fact is made evident, not 
only by the explicit citation and acknowledgment of foreign sources, but 
also by the almost complete absence of criticism or citation either of con- 
temporary or of previous (non-classical) Greek philosophers. (The only 
exception, in this respect, within the present volume, is Agiosophitis). In 
other words, a solid national tradition is being created : it is not yet there. 
As regards the second fact, there are two ways of looking at it. After the 
War of Independence the Greek state had to be organised from the bottom 
upwards, in all its departments, including education. Hence we should 
expect the bread-and-butter kind of philosophical, as of other, education 
to come first, especially now that, in contrast with the eighteenth century, 
an educational system existed to canalise philosophical energy. And of 
course we do find, amongst the work which Dr. Papanoutsos has collected, 
much that would serve the purpose of acquainting Greek thought with the 
nature and results of work done elsewhere. But I have often had the feeling, 
in reading through this collection, that the writers concerned were not just 
educationists in the large school of Greek society ; that although they pro- 
duced no startling original results they came to be aware of the vitality 
inherent in the techniques and methods which they used, and that to some 
extent they were trying-out and experimenting for their own philosophical 
satisfaction. Apart from this difference of emphasis, however, I can find 
no reason to dissent from Dr. Papanoutsos’s judgment that the Greek philo- 
sophical writings of these hundred years is learned and conscientious rather 
than speculative and daring. 
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This volume completes Dr. Papanoutsos’s present work of collecting, 
selecting and editing material relevant to the history of Greek philosophy 
from 1600 to the present day. There is no need to point out in detail the Ho 
range of scholarship and the critical judgment which was required in order to 
perform this task. In undertaking it, Dr. Papanoutsos has made a notable 


contribution to the archives of Greek thought and to the history of 
philosophy. 


G. P. HENDERSON 
University of St. Andrews. 
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Hopi Ethics. A Theoretical Analysis. By Ricuarp B. Branpt. (Chicago : 
Chicago University Press. London: C.U.P. 1955. Pp. viii + 398. 
Price 56s 6d). 


An increasing number of Moral Philosophers has of late years been 
taking an interest in the moral convictions of the smaller and simpler peoples 
whom we call primitive. They think that these moral convictions are relevant 
to their own ethical enquiries and provide a test of the general validity of 
ethical theories suggested by the moral beliefs characteristic of Western 
civilisation. But they find it difficult to discover in the accounts which 
social anthropologists give of the ways of life of such people precise answers 
to the questions which they, as ethical theorists, want to ask. This is not 
surprising, for the social anthropologists did not make their investigations 
with the requirements of the moral philosopher in mind. Few field workers 
among primitive peoples have been trained in moral philosophy, and even 
if they wish to oblige the moral philosopher (as many of them do) they do 
not know what observations to make and what facts to report in order to 
help him in his enquiries. 

Faced with this situation Professor Brandt decided to do his own field 
work, to go and discover at first hand from the primitive people themselves 
the answers to the questions which interest him as a student of ethics. In 
his work on Hopi Ethics we have, so far as I am aware, for the first time 
an account of the moral convictions and attitudes of a primitive people 
based on personal investigation by a trained philosopher who has a thorough 
knowledge of both contemporary and traditional ethical theories. His work 
should therefore not only be of interest to his fellow students of moral 
philosophy ; it should also serve as a guide to anthropologists engaged in 
field work as to the sort of information about the ways of life of primitive 
peoples which are relevant to ethical enquiries. And it should be helpful 
to them in other ways as well; for Brandt has given, among other things, 
a masterly analysis and criticism of the Historical-Diffusion and Functional- 
ist theories as explanations of cultural standards. 

Brandt chose as the subject of his investigation the Hopi, a tribe of 
American Indians who live in an inhospitable region in North Arizona, some 
6,500 feet above sea level. Their social organisation is based on a clan 
system, they count inheritance through the mother, they practise clan 
exogamy, and husbands go and live with their wives’ people. They also 
practise sorcery and they have an extensive ritual of rain-making. They 
were visited by the Spaniards as early as 1540 but they had relatively little 
contact with white civilisation until 50 or 75 years ago, and they retained 
their traditional way of life intact until quite recently. Brandt chose them 
partly because they are easily accessible, partly because they are intelligent 
and truthful, but especially because there was already a considerable liter- 
ature about them, written mostly by people who lived long among them, 
spoke their language well and knew them intimately ; so that he knew a good 
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deal about their way of life before the first of his three visits to the reserva. 
tion. To-day, though many of the older generation retain their traditional 
beliefs and way of life, the old Hopi ways are decaying fast, especially among 
the younger generation. Young men are conscripted into the American 
Army and travel far, many others work for periods outside the reservation, 
and even at home they can buy tinned food from the local store, and some 
of them own wireless sets and cars. These changes, however, have taken 
place within the lifetime of the present generation and they provided a 
good opportunity for Brandt to study not only the Hopi traditional beliefs 
but also the laws governing social and moral changes among them. 

He gives an account of the main facts which are relevant to Hopi moral 
convictions, their factual beliefs about nature and man and the operation 
of supernatural forces, their main institutions and their general life situation, 
He describes their typical ‘ goals ’, i.e. the state of affairs which they desire, 
and the relative order in which they desire them, the traits of personality 
or character which they discriminate and the ways in which they appraise 
them, their ideal of personality, their ethical attitudes and concepts, beliefs 
and standards of conduct and the reasons which they give for them, and 
the ways in which some of them have changed or are in process of changing, 
with recent changes in Hopi living conditions, under the impact of their 
increasing contacts with white civilisation. He discusses the contribution 
which social anthropology could make to the solution of the problem of 
Ethical Relativity, and the bearing of the facts which he has brought to 
light about Hopi morality on this question. And, finally, he puts forward 
tentatively what he describes as a first approximation to a theory of the 
factors which determine Hopi and, he believes, other peoples’ ethical atti- 
tudes and standards and which account for changes in them. 

He frankly points out some limitations in his account and explains the 
reasons for them. For example, he has little to say about motives and the 
degree of importance which the Hopi attach to them when passing moral 
judgements. He thinks that only a person who lived among them longer, 
spoke their language better, and knew them more intimately, could be 
justified in providing such an account. And there are certain questions on 
which he is not prepared to express an opinion either because the information 
available is too meagre or because the point did not occur to him while he 
was in the reservation, so that he did not get the necessary information. 
But in spite of these limitations this is the clearest, the fullest and the most 
systematic account that anyone has so far provided of the ethical views 
of a primitive people and of their relevance to ethical theory. 

Brandt is meticulously careful in explaining the sources from which 
and the methods by which he got his information, so that the reader cal 
decide for himself what value to attach to it. He is equally careful in analys- 
ing, defining and discussing the relations between the different terms i 
which he states their ethical attitudes, beliefs and judgements. But no 
doubt in this careful analysis and in these precise definitions there is rep- 
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supposed the framework of an ethical theory. This is no doubt inevitable 
but I think it affects Brandt’s description of Hopi morality. I mention 
two ways in which it does so because they seem to me to have an important 
bearing on the general theory of moral standards which he attempts to 
develop in his final chapters. (1) He tells us explicitly but without discussion 
or defence that he ignores the possibility that there may be a priori ethical 
concepts and moral beliefs guaranteed by intuition. He therefore assumes 
that if the Hopi have ethical concepts and beliefs they are empirical concepts 
and beliefs (348). (2) He tells us little or nothing of Hopi views about the 
good or desirable and the tefms they use to express them. This he does 
deliberately on the ground that the judgement that something is good or 
desirable is not an ethical judgement in the sense in which he uses the term 
(39). His use of the term is, of course, quite legitimate and not unusual, 
but even those who accept it still take the view that moral philosophy or 
ethical theory is concerned with both the ethical or moral judgement and 
the good or desirable and with the relation (if any) between them. Brandt 
does describe the Hopi ‘ goals ’, positive and negative, that is the states of 
affairs which are the objects of their desires and aversions, but he tells us 
(39) that they distinguish between what is desired and what is desirable 
or good. But he does not explain their view of the relation (if any) between 
the desired and the desirable, or of the relation between the good and the 
right ; whether, for example, they feel any obligation to realise a state of 
affairs because it is good or even best. 

Brandt defines an attitude as a disposition to feel an emotion, and an 
ethical attitude as a disposition to feel an ethical emotion, for example, 
obligation, remorse or guilt ; but he cannot by introspection discover any 
special quality which distinguishes ethical emotion from other kinds. Ac- 
cordingly, he defines it as an emotion which ‘is disinterested and either is 
a feeling of obligation or is elicited by a judgement about a voluntary act, 
a motive, or a trait of character supposed (by the person who has the feeling) 
to be at least partly under the control of the person judged about’ (64). 
After reviewing the evidence he concludes that the Hopi have ethical atti- 
tudes so defined, and that they express genuine remorse (72). 

He also produces evidence to show that they have ethical concepts, 
terms to express them and ethical beliefs, and that these are not merely 
expressive of attitudes. But he finds it easier to say what the Hopi do not 
mean when they use ethical concepts than to say what they do mean. For 
example, he is satisfied that, contrary to theories which are sometimes 
held, when a Hopi says that an act is morally wrong, in the sense of ‘ obli- 
gatory not to do’, he does not mean that it is (1) contrary to custom, (2) 
prohibited by his ancestors, (3) liable to punishment by supernatural powers, 
(4) disapproved by all or almost all Hopi, (5) contrary to the welfare or 
happiness of those affected by it, or (6) that he does not like the act or the 
people who do it (93-98). The Hopi, however, would not regard the fact that 
an act had any of these qualities as irrelevant in considering whether it is 
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morally wrong, but none of these things is what they mean by calling it 
wrong. 

What then do they mean? When a Hopi says that an act is morally 
wrong he means : if I were in a normal state (that is, not emotionally ex. 
cited, free from fatigue, etc.) impartial (as between persons) and fully in. 
formed about the situation in which the act takes place I should feel an 
obligation not to perform the act (99). Of course the Hopi themselves 
would not explicitly state these conditions, but they accept them in the 
sense that if they recognised that any of them was not satisfied they would 
be prepared to reconsider and, if necessary, retract their judgement about 
the act (105). It did not occur to Brandt to raise the question while in the 
field whether the Hopi would be prepared to substitute ‘ anyone’ for ‘I’ 
in this definition, and he doubts whether Hopi speech habits are determinate 
enough to enable them to give a definite answer (108). 

I do not find the account of the relation between the Hopi ethical attitudes 
and beliefs easy to follow, but Brandt is satisfied there is a cognitive as 
well as an expressive element in Hopi ethical statements. He gives a detailed 
account of their ethical convictions about more than twenty types of conduct 
and he states twenty-four ethical principles which are accepted by them in 
the sense that (1) they would say, if they were asked, that these statements 
are true ; (2) they would take the principles into account in deciding their 
duty in a particular situation, if they saw that the principles applied ; and 
(3) they have ethical attitudes towards the states of affairs mentioned in 
the principles (222). These principles include all, or almost all, the duties 
normally accepted by the Western tradition, such as the duties of truth- 
telling, promise keeping, respect for person and property, and so on. But 
Brandt admits that the specific acts to which their application would give 
rise would, in some cases at least, be affected by differences in the factual 
beliefs entertained by different societies. 

Brandt finds very few ways in which Hopi ideals of character, moral 
beliefs or standards differ from our own which cannot be explained by 
differences in factual beliefs. Indeed, he contends that an average individual 
living in the Hopi world (including their intellectual world) would develop 
their attitudes and standards (300). Consequently they give little support 
to the view that there may be ultimate ethical disagreement between people 
who are fully informed, disinterested and impartial. But Brandt points 
out that contrary to a view often held about primitive people there are 
very considerable differences between the moral judgements of different 
individuals among the Hopi (171). 

Ethical norms or standards he defines as ‘ beliefs about what is obligatory 
or right and the corresponding attitudes ’ (113). But when he tentatively 
puts forward his positive theory of the conditions in which, and the reasons 
why, ethical standards develop and change, he confines himself to a theory 
of attitudes on the ground that a theory which would take account of both 
attitudes and beliefs (in so far as they diverge) would be too complex. This 
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theory consists of two theorems—that of ‘ rewards’ and that of ‘ utility “— 
which he defends on general psychological grounds and which seem to him 
to explain certain standards which are peculiar to the Hopi. On this theory 
I make three comments. (1) In it Brandt seems to be reintroducing the 
concept of good and its relation to right, though he ignored it in his account 
of Hopi views on the ground that a judgement that something is good is 
not an ethical judgement. Is the judgement that something is ‘ rewarding ’ 
or that effects are ‘ favourable ’ not a judgement that it is good? Does this 
judgement not require an analysis as careful as that which Brandt gives to 
that of right or obligatory ? For example, can it be defined except in terms 
of attitudes, and what precisely is its relation to right? (2) Brandt speaks 
of psychological causes of Hopi attitudes and norms. May it not be the 
case that, while there may be a psychological or causal explanation of the 
norms peculiar to the Hopi, there are only reasons, not causes, for norms 
which are accepted by all peoples just as there may be psychological causes 
for drawing a wrong conclusion from premises but no cause for drawing the 
right conclusion ? (3) Most of the Hopi beliefs which he explains in detail 
on the basis of his theory are not so much moral principles as, for example, 
ritual customs about ceremonial dances, social customs about marriage 
outside the clan, which are based on factual beliefs peculiar to the Hopi 
and not in any strict sense universally necessary to individual or social 
welfare. What explains such customs may not explain rules or principles 
which are necessary to the welfare of every society. But whatever doubts 
we may entertain about the theory which Brandt tentatively suggests as 
an explanation of moral attitudes and standards, students of ethics must 
be grateful to him for his clear description and masterly analysis of the 
moral attitudes, convictions and standards of the Hopi. 
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Aristotle’s ‘ Metaphysics’. Edited and translated by Jonn Warrrieton. Introduction 
by Sm Davip Ross. (London: Dent. 1956. Pp. xxvii + 388. Price 7s). 


The thousandth ‘ Everyman ’ title is an interesting experiment and a contribution 
to scholarship. The books appear in the following order: 4, ABE, ZH®, MN, A, 
The chapters or sections of K are printed between lines immediately after those sections 
of BIE which they summarise ; and the last third of K (the extracts from the Physics) 
go into an Appendix. This order is systematic, based largely on Jaeger’s work, and 
explained in a Preface by the translator and an Introduction by Sir David Ross. It 
will be thought reasonable by most scholars ; and it is stimulating to have a version 
which compels one, as it were, to try the experiment of reading it according to this 
arrangement. A few details (e.g., over A 8) are open to question : but only one seems 
to me more than questionable, namely the treatment of Z 12 as a mere doublet of 
H 6. No attempt has been made to ‘introduce’ the subject matter. Ross’s short 
Introduction summarises his views on the structure of the work and, more tentatively, 
on its chronology. 

The translator has rightly seen that his work must involve an element of exegesis, 
Chapter headings have been inserted, arguments have been broken up by (1)’s and 
(2)’s and (a)’s and (b)’s (as in the Oxford translation), and numerous sub-arguments 
and corollaries put into footnotes (a novelty). He has followed very closely the inter- 
pretations and text of Ross, and could not have done better ; I think it is a common 
experience that the more one doubts, the more one comes round to admiring Ross’s 
judgment in the Metaphysics. The conventional mediaevel terminology is adhered to. 
Occasionally the abbreviating of sentences affects the sense and has been, one presumes, 
accidental ; and occasionally the form of a demonstration has gone wrong. But the 
impression is emphatically one of an admirable translation. With one general exception, 
The overlapping of logical and real distinctions, which is essential to Aristotle’s method, 
and the Greek language, which assists it, make for a constant difficulty. Mr. Warrington 
has done nothing towards meeting it. He is without shame in his refusal to mark #@ 
distinction between terms of a proposition and substances or attributes which they 
stand for. The philosophical reader today is sensitive about this, and will be unneces- 
sarily irritated by a lavish scattering of inverted commas, as well as of the word ‘ term’, 
which shows less thought for logic than for the appearance of the sentence (e.g., pp. 
178-9). In 4 29 insensibility to the problem has caused the first definition of ‘ false’, 
which should be read in the light of its correction in Z 4, to appear in a form that not 
only misrepresents the Greek but is hardly comprehensible in itself. 

Bekker’s page numbers ought to have been printed. I think that the book os 
to be widely used, and not least by those who already know the Metaphysics. 
sumably the publishers think so too. If the laudable price of 7/- prevents them from 
putting Bekker’s numbers in the margin, they should at least put them under the chap- 
ter heads at the first reprinting. 

A. C. Lioyp 


Lu Signification de V Art dans les Ennéades de Plotin. By EvGEenre pE KEYSER 
(Louvain : Université de Louvain. Recueil de Travaux d’Histoire et de Philologie 
46 Serie, Fascicule 7. 1955. pp. 124. Price Belg. fr. 80). 


Mile. de Keyser’s little book is one of the most valuable contributions to Plotinian 
studies which have appeared in recent years. It is a very complete and scholarly account 
of a most significant and influential part of Plotinus’s philosophy, his aesthetic theory: 
‘ Aesthetic theory’ may perhaps be a little misleading to those unfamiliar with the 
Enneads. Though Plotinus wrote two treatises on beauty (I.6. and V.8.) his mam 
concern in them is not with aesthetics but, as always, with the purifying and liberating 
of the mind on its way of return to union with the One. Nevertheless, what he said by 
the way, in these treaties and elsewhere, about beauty in art and nature and the proce# 
of artistic production is of the greatest significance as expressing the spirit of the chang? 
which was coming over the art of his time and has had a pores sb influence on later 
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aesthetics. We are now much better aware than we were of the continuity of Byzantine 
and Romanesque art with that of the pagan Roman Empire, and Plotinus’s aesthetic 
theory, which insists that art is the expression (necessarily imperfect) on the sense-level 
of transcendent forms and not the mere copying of objects perceived by the senses, 
and that beauty is a matter of unity and life not primarily, as most people in his 
time held, of good proportion, admirably expresses what was happening in the art of 
his period, which was of such eal significance for later developments. One of the 
most useful features of Mlle. de Keyser’s book is that she does give at least a summary 
account (in ch. II) of the artistic milieu in which Plotinus lived, the sort of things he 
saw and heard around him. She rightly, however, regards with a good deal of supicion 
the idea that Plotinus’s theories had much direct influence on the practice of Byzantine 
or Romanesque artists. And she is also undoubtedly right in pointing out (p. 111) the 
breadth of Plotinus’s aesthetic theory and the variety of its possible applications, as 
contrasted with the Stoic theory of symmetry and Plato’s view of the artist as a copier 
of sense-perceived objects. As she says ‘ en dehors de |’académisme sous tous ses aspects 
et de la copie textuelle de l’objet matériel, on ne voit pas quelle forme artistique peut 
étre repoussée au nom de ces formules’’. It is this breadth, and the close connection 
into which Plotinus brings art with philosophy and religion, which make his views so 
stimulating and worth studying ; and we should be grateful to Mile. de Keyser for 
having given us so clear and complete a survey not only of the two principal treatises 
but of the many other passages dealing with art that are scattered through the Znneads, 
and so enabling us to understand better this most important snd interesting part of 
Plotinus’s thought. 
A. H. Armstrone 


History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Errenne Gitson. (London : 
Sheed & Ward. 1955. Pp. xvii + 829. Price 42s). 


In the course of his mediaeval studies Professor Gilson has always had a synthetic 
— of the period in his mind. His Philosophie au Moyen Age has grown from the 
ief sketch of thirty years ago into a highly substantial volume. This equally sub- 
stantial English book is not a translation of the French but represents the matter of 
his teaching in recent years at Toronto. In arrangement it is an improvement on its 
French counterpart, for the general exposition is given smoothly without footnotes 
but is followed by two hundred and fifty pages of notes which could not possibly be 
read with ease at the same time as the text, but provide a sufficient preliminary docu- 
mentation for the student who wishes to follow up this or that question or thinker. In 
any case a general account of mediaeval philosophy by a scholar of Professor Gilson’s 
unrivalled knowledge is a benefit which no criticism of detail can offset. 
The title conveys precisely how Professor Gilson approaches his material. This is 
a history of philosophy, but of the philosophy of Christians who employed and adapted 
the ideas of classical philosophy in constructing a rational view of the world in harmony 
with Christian theology. It fits fairly comfortably under the heading of fides quaerens 
intellectum. The Christian revelation is presupposed, and the assimilation of philo- 
sophical ideas is gradual and piecemeal. Even the rediscovery of Aristotle is only 
an enlargement and acceleration of a kind of commerce with ancient philosophy which 
earlier mediaeval thinkers had practised to the extent of their knowledge and 


opportunity. 

Two other books might have been written. One would have been a history of Chris- 
tian speculative thought in the middle ages. This would have included mediaeval 
theology as well as philosophy. Mediaeval speculation about the notions of nature and 
of person in the Trinity and the Incarnation, the interpretation of grace in terms of 
the Aristotelian conception of the habitual modification of innate powers, the dis- 
cussion of the Eucharist in terms of substance and accident, to give only a few leading 
examples, aro so closely linked with contemporary philosophical developments that it 
seems somewhat artificial to leave them aside. Professor Gilson may perhaps feel a 
layman’s delicacy in trespassing on the preserves of the professional theologian, but 
an equally comprehensive and understanding account of mediaeval speculative 
theology would be a useful complement to what he has given us here. 

_ The other book would have been more restricted in scope. It would have confined 
itself to the mediaeval contribution to pure philosophy. Even when dealing with the 
same questions, it would have dealt with them in a different way. Instead, for example, 
of asking by what arguments this or that thinker proved the existence of God, it would 
ask what intellectual foundation he supposed religious affirmations to have and pre- 
cisely how far he thought it possible to build on this foundation without invoking Chris- 
tian faith. Such a book would have comparatively little to say of the period prior to 
the rediscovery of Aristotle, for most of the earlier mediaeval thinkers did little more 
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than use scraps of philosophy to illustrate their theological conceptions. But the period 
from Albertus Magnus to William of Ockham would demand extended treatment, for 
here we have a succession of thinkers of critical ability and independent mind who 
were interested in fundamental philosophical questions for their own sakes and, although 
all making use of Aristotle, did so from distinctive and individual points of view. What 
Professor Van Steenberghen of Louvain has to say in Aristotle in the West suggests 
that this is the kind of book that he should write. 

Meanwhile, although other methods of approach to mediaeval thought deserve to 
be exploited, we can be grateful for Professor Gilson’s book. On points of detail it 
may be noted that he continues to uphold Mandonnet’s view of Siger of Brabant as 
a rationalist in opposition to Professor Van Steenberghen’s more complex estimate of 
Siger’s standpoint. He also seems to share St. Bernard’s condemnation of Abelard 
to a degree which is less than fair. Abelard’s worst fault was to have been born a century 
too soon in an intellectual climate insufficiently favourable to philosophical speculation 
and insufficiently provided with the materials of thinking. 

There is little to remind the English reader that the author is a Frenchman except 
a rather frequent use of the perfect tense where English idiom prefers the simple past, 
But the ‘ apprentice sorcerer’ (p. 498) should be the sorcerer’s apprentice, and, well 
as St. Thomas Aquinas no doubt practised the Aristotelian virtue of eutrapelia, the 
description of him as a ‘ genial’ disciple of Albertus Magnus (p. 293) is presumably 
intended to convey that he was a man of genius. The book is excellently printed on 
the whole, but nearly an entire line is repeated towards the bottom of p. 160. 


D. J. B. Hawkins 


J-J. Rousseau. Uber Kunst und Wissenschaft. Uber den Ursprung der Ungleichheit 
unter den Menschen. Edited by Kurt Weicanp. (Hamburg : Felix Meiner Verlag. 
1955. Pp. Ixx + 354). 


In addition to the two Discours, this volume also contains some useful supplementary 
material, particularly the chapter De la Société générale from the Geneva MS of the 
Contrat Social. The French text and a German translation are printed on facing pages. 
The Introduction and Notes are in German. 

Rousseau’s conviction that the arts and sciences had corrupted mankind came to 
him, as is well known, with the suddenness of a vision when he read the famous question 
proposed by the Dijon Academy. But Herr Weigand, in his extensive Introduction, 
shows that the vision had its origin in the artificiality of much 18th century art and 
in earlier criticisms of le luxe, as well as in Rousseau’s own dissatisfaction with his 
achievement up to this time. He explains, further, how the very success of the first 
Discours, and the number of refutations it provoked, forced Rousseau to amplify and 
modify his theory. In the Discours sur l'Inégalité, the arts and sciences became of 
secondary importance. In the story of man’s fall, the role of the apple was now assigned 
to social inequality, and the part of the serpent was played by the natural human 
quality of amour-propre. Thus the Discours provided both a sociological and a psycho- 
logical explanation of man’s decline from the state of nature. 

All this is ably explained by Herr Weigand. He also gives us brief but thoughtful 
analyses of Rousseau’s key concepts of nature and virtue, and discusses his debt to 
earlier thinkers and to contemporaries such as Diderot. He emphasises the complexity 
as well as the originality of Rousseau’s attitude, and demonstrates the inadequacy of 
any attempt to identify his views with those of the lower-middle class. 

Less acceptable, however, is Herr Weigand’s contention that these two Discours 
contain all that Rousseau has to say about history and that his conception of history 
is therefore an essentially negative one. The Discours are certainly more historical in 
form than any later works. But the Contrat Social contributes something positive to 
Rousseau’s view of history by showing that virtue itself is a historical product since it 
depends on the development of moral liberty, which can only arise within society. In 
Rousseau’s final view of history, there is room for progress as well as degeneration, 
even though he never explains how progress takes place. And surely the idea of progress 
was not totally absent from the original vision on the road to Vincennes. How else 
are the virtues of the Spartans and Romans of the first Discours to be explained ? 

The Notes contain much useful information, but some errors have crept in. Note 
46, p. 344, is incomplete and, as it stands, valueless. In note 30, p. 343, there is com 
fusion between Voltaire’s Geneva and Ferney residences. Note 22, p. 324, mistakenly 
criticises Havens : the herring-fishers who defied Philip II are the Dutch and not the 
English. There are, moreover, a number of misprints throughout the work. These, 
however, are minor blemishes on an otherwise welcome addition to the Phi : 


Bibliothek. 
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Herder : His Life and Thought. By Rosert T. Cuark, Jr. (Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press. Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xii + 
501. Price 49s). 


A full-scale study of Herder in English has long been needed. Nevinson’s biography 
is out-of-date, and although the works of McEachran and Gillies are valuable, they are 
too brief to give us all that is required. Up to a point, Clark’s book admirably fulfils 
this need. It provides a clear account of the main events of Herder’s life, full summaries 
of his major works, and a description of the cultural climate in which they were written. 
Much scholarly research of an extremely high standard has gone to its making—so 
much, indeed, that the wealth of detail is occasionally allowed to obscure the main 
theme. For example, Clark makes a weaker impression than he intends with his attempt 
to exhibit Herder’s genius as an original thinker, as opposed both to the belief that he 
did little more than conflate ideas already expressed by Rousseau and Hamann, and 
to the view that his chief merit lies not in his own ideas but in his stimulation of other 
people’s. Herder’s admitted lack of system and his inability to complete any of his 
major works have often formed a barrier to a just appreciation of his abilities ; and we 
are greatly indebted to Clark for this thorough examination of his writings in their 
relation to the ideas of his time, especially to those of the Enlightenment. 

But one could perhaps have wished for something more. For the book would have 
been much improved by the addition of a final chapter in which the interpretative 
conclusions arrived at as a result of detailed discussion were assembled and compared. 
As it is, although Clark convinces us of Herder’s versatility and of the importance 
of his contributions to many different fields of thought—philosophy of history and of 
religion, literary criticism and the study of language, educational theory and practice 
—he does not succeed in combining them, and does not show that Herder ever succeeded 
in combining them, into a coherent set of connected ideas. 

In spite of this general criticism we may agree with much of Clark’s high assessment 
of the value of Herder’s work : in particular, it is difficult to overstress the part he 
played in originating and fostering a genuinely historical approach to the study of 
human nature. But when it comes to philosophy in general, and especially to Herder’s 
controversies with Kant, Clark’s eagerness to defend his hero carries him into an un- 
tenable position. He complains that Herder’s principal German biographers, Haym 
and Kihnemann, being both professed Kantians, approached Herder’s philosoph 
with unsympathetic minds and thus failed to appreciate the Metakritik and the Kalls- 
gone, the works in which Herder attacked Kant’s first and third Critiques. It is, how- 
ever, possible for one who is neither a Kantian nor a Herderian (and who thinks, indeed, 
that the perpetuation of 18th century party affiliations is out of place in the 20th) to 
hold that the conventional view is correct and that on all major points Herder’s criti- 
cisms of Kant show an almost complete failure to understand his meaning. Herder’s 
main objection to Kant, endorsed by Clark, is that at the centre of all his work is the 
attempt to defend an indefensible faculty psychology, to split up the human mind 
into its component parts—the understanding, the memory, the imagination, the reason 
and so on. Herder insisted strongly throughout his life on the unity of the human 
personality (it was because of this that he was so violently opposed to specialisation 
of any kind), and Clark refers with approval to his contention that the mind cannot 
rs wiped or divided into constituent parts : ‘everywhere is engaged the total, un- 

vi soul 

But to analyse in theory is not the same as to separate in practice—thought and 

feeling can be distinguished even if, in fact, one never occurs in the absence of the other. 

ver, to attack Kant’s so-called ‘ faculty psychol > in this wholesale way is 
to ignore a vital difierence between his approach and admittedly objectionable 
faculty psychology of some of his predecessors. Kant, of course, often uses much the 
same language, but it is a way of speaking rather than a way of thinking. For him, 
‘imagination ’, ‘ intuition ’, ‘ reason’ and the rest are not literally, as Herder thought, 
names of entities, but convenient ways of referring to activities, processes or functions 
of the mind. The faculty of desire is nothing mysterious or occult ; it simply provides 
8 useful way of talking about the fact that we can, and do, have desires. 

In order not to end on an unduly critical note, I should like to quote a passage 
which shows Clark’s deep insight into Herder’s nature. ‘It is, of course, absurd to 
try to analyse this complex character, which had such flashes of greatness and such 
evidences of all too human weakness ; but much of the confusion vanishes if we assume 
that this was a frustrated artist, a musician deprived of musical experience and expres- 
sion, a poet forced by circumstances to become a philosopher, historian, theologian— 
anything but a poet ’ (p. 358). 


J. Kempe 
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The Personal Conquest of Truth according to J. H. Newman. By A. J. Bozxraap. (Louw 
vain : Editions Nauwelaerts. 1955. Pp. 327. Price 180 B. Fr.). 


More books have been written about John Henry Newman than about any other 
English theologian of the nineteenth century, and more have been written by foreign 
than by English authors. Most of the books about Newman that have been written 
in England have been biographical ; certainly, both his character and his career are 
immensely interesting and indeed fascinating. On the other hand, most of the books 
about Newman that have been written abroad have been concerned with his teachi 
or his ideas. What is the reason for this difference ? It is not merely that the English 
are more interested in personalities than in ideas. The main reason appears to be that 
Newman is naturally attractive and useful to Roman Catholics who are disposed to 
explore lines of thought that deviate from, or are not covered by, scholasticism and 
Thomism. In Newman they can point to a divine who was singularly independent, 
who adumbrated some philosophical and theological ideas that have acquired im. 
portance or at least apologetic value in this century, and who at the same time, although 
suspected and attacked by many of his contemporary co-religionists, was given a fine 
certificate of orthodoxy by Pope Leo XIII in the form of a cardinal’s hat. Therefore 
liberal-minded Roman Catholics, who seek to make the teaching of their Church more 
flexible and dynamic, find that a convenient and comparatively safe way of doing so 
is to write Newman up. It may be observed that books about Newman’s ideas come 
from France, Germany and the Netherlands ; they are not written by Spanish or Italian 
divines, who are little addicted to intellectual adventures. There is, of course, the further 
attraction that it is always a pleasure to read Newman’s works since they are character- 
ized by a charm of style and a felicity of illustration that are rarely met with in the 
literary compositions of philosophers or theologians. 

Unfortunately there is nothing to ensure that books about Newman will be simi 
attractive, except in so far as they contain much quotation, and it may be asked whether, 
apart from the adventitious circumstances that have been mentioned, his teaching 
deserves the amount of attention these foreign authors bestow upon it. Is what Newman 
said about the development of doctrine, or the philosophy of assent, or the idea of the 
university, so intrinsically and permanently important as to make careful exposition 
and close discussion of his thought endlessly rewarding ? Mark Pattison in his Memoirs 
said of Newman that ‘ the force of his dialectic, and the beauty of his rhetorical ex- 
position were such that one’s eye and ear were charmed, and one never thought of 
inquiring on how narrow a basis of philosophical culture his great gifts were expended’. 
The implication of this statement may be too severe, but if it is tested by the book under 
review it seems to be not wide of the mark. 

The book is based on a doctoral thesis, which was presented at the Pontifical Uni- 
versity in Rome. The thesis is a well-arranged and perceptive exposition of Newman's 
Grammar of Assent, which is enriched with quotations from his other works bearing 
on the same subject and from a few unpublished documents. Dr. Boekraad is at pains 
to defend Newman inst charges of nominalism, voluntarism, modernism, psycho- 
logism, and fideism. is defences are not always convincing, but since he treats New- 
man as having had a unified ‘ system’ he must vindicate it as a whole. Newman was 
strikingly aware of many epistemological and psychological problems that have been 
much more fully and searchingly discussed since his time. Grammar of Assent is 
still well worth reading as a preliminary introduction to them. For instance, it brings 
out with unforgettable effect the difference between the logical certainty of propositions 
and the psychological certitude of persons and the problems of the relation between 
them. It is not necessary to claim that Newman solved tl:is or any other such problem. 
He himself happily described the Grammar of Assent as ‘a conversational essay, not 
a didactic treatise’, and in fact he made more modest claims for his work than his 
disciples make. For this reason, as well as others, his own writings are more readable 
‘and instructive than theirs, though of its kind the present book is a nicely sustained 
piece of argumentation. 

A. R. VIDLER 


Conceptual Thinking : A Logical Enquiry. By SrepuHan K6érner. (London: C.U.P, 
for the University of Bristol. 1955. Pp. viii + 301. Price 30s). 


This book is one of the most striking and original pieces of philosophical writing 
that have appeared in English since the end of the war. I want to make this clear at 
once, as there is some danger that its importance may go unrecognised. The reason 8 
that its qualities are not of the kind that make a book readable and popular. But 
because Conceptual Thinking is not as readable as, say, The Concept of Mind or Thinking 


| 
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and Experience, it does not follow that we have not just as much to learn from it. I shall 
start by giving an outline of what seem to me to be its most striking qualities. Then 
I shall give some account of the way the book is organised. And finally I shall discuss 
rather briefly one of its basic ideas. It is not possible to do more than this in a short 
review. I hope it will become clear why this is so. 

Professor K6rner’s essay is concentrated, systematic and highly original. It is 
therefore necessarily unfashionable. And as it is quite short for a book of this scope, 
the outline of the argument is much clearer than the philosophical consequences im- 
plicit in its findings. The reader has himself to do a good deal of thinking to fill in 
the details and draw the conclusions. This makes the book at once stimulating and 
difficult. The concentration of the writing makes it hard to give a fair estimate of the 
success of the book as a whole. But whatever success it may have as a systematic 
ground-plan, the incidental treatment of the problems that arise is always fresh and 
saggestive. In saying that it is unfashionable, I mean that it seems to owe little or 
nothing to any of the major influences at work in contemporary British philosophy. 
Kant is referred to oftener than any other philosopher. But it would be unfair and 
misleading to call Kérner’s work ‘ Kantian’, though his liking for system and for 
technicalities seems to show something of Kant’s influence. 

The main feature of the book is the way in which a few basic ideas are developed 
and related to provide a framework in which most of the problems of philosophy can 
be discussed in new and often very illuminating ways. Thus Kérner discusses not only 
the nature of concepts and propositions and the problems conventionally associated 
with these matters (truth, the synthetic a priori, empirical laws and so on), but also 
memory, perception, causality, existence, moral and aesthetic judgments and the 
nature of metaphysics. To provide a framework in which all these topics can be con- 
nected and discussed in novel ways is a big achievement. He has shown that philosophy 
ean be systematic without being ‘ metaphysical’ in any demonstrably vicious sense of 
the word. And that is something that needs to be shown at the present time. 

The book is in four parts. An introduction of thirty pages gives the basic notions 
and terminology with which the enquiry is to be conducted. (This has to be read rather 
carefully if the subsequent chapters are to be followed). Part I then deals with the 
relations between concepts and is concerned with questions of what are often called 
‘philosophical logic ’. Part II is entitled ‘ The Applicability of Concepts ’ and discusses 
the relation of concepts to their ‘ bases’ in Kérner’s terminology. Under this heading, 
he discusses traditional topics of ontology and the theory of knowledge (truth, memory, 

ption, disposition statements and the ego-centric predicament), The third part 
is concerned with the functinn of concepts and discusses problems arising from the 
three-termed relation betweer. concepts, their bases and the thinkers who use the 
concepts. This leads to a discussion of some questions concerning value judgments, 
the nature of metaphysics and philosophical analysis. 

I have no space here to give an account of the main trend of the argument. Indeed, 
for a book of so close a texture, this could hardly be done even in a lengthy critical 
notice. I shall therefore restrict my remarks mainly to one of Kérner’s basic notions 
which is also one of his most interesting and original ideas. The notion of ostensive 
concepts and propositions (including ostensive rules) is basic to his argument since he 
is prepared to give, as a minimum definition of ‘ conceptual thinker ’, ‘ one who accepts 
ostensive concepts’. And ostensive concepts are distinguished as those whose use is 
ened by ostensive rules. Such a rule is a convention to use a certain sign to stand 
‘or any member of a denoted standard set or anything sufficiently like a member of the set. 
The standard set may be denoted by pointing or by giving an identifying description 
or by some other ostensive procedure. The italicised similarity clause must be added 
to the rule in order to allow the concept to be used generally. And this means that the 
set of instances which satisfy the concept is an open set whose boundary is indefinite. 
In other words, such concepts are vague. According to Kérner, this has the important 
consequence that the standard Boolean relations between classes (inclusion, exclusion 
and overlap), which he calls exact logical relations, cannot properly represent the relations 
between the classes falling under ostensive concepts, in so far as these concepts are 
determined merely by ostensive rules, To represent these relations, we need also the 
‘exact logical relations of inclusion-or-overlap and exclusion-or-overlap. The relation 
between green and turquoise might be an example of the first inexact relation and that 
between green and yellow an example of the second. These inexact relations are de- 
manded by the vagueness of the concepts which stems from the similarity clause of 
the ostensive rule. 

In collaboration with Dr. A. Fréhlich, Professor Kérner has develo the logic of 
ostensive predicates into a formal system. As this system has not yet nm published, 

iled comment on Kérner’s theory of ostensive concepts is at present premature. 


It seems, however, that an important difference between Boolean logic and the Kérner- 
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Fréhlich logic is that the latter will represent the world more accurately than the former, 
It will, in fact, be a formalised logic of vagueness. Kérner says that his inexact logical 
relations are required only for ostensive concepts, but it is not clear to me why his 
new logic cannot be extended to deal adequately with any vague concepts, whether 
they are defined ostensively or not. (Whether this is possible will presumably depend 
on whether the formalised likeness clause in the new logic can be stated to include 
non-ostensive concepts). 

One or two of the basic notions of the book are explained rather too sketchily for 
the intellectual comfort of the reader. One of these terms is ostension. The other is 
entailment. A detailed and systematic account of entailment would have been very 
helpful, as it is a concept of which Kérner makes a lot of use. He assumes that the 
notion is a familiar one (page 14) and explains that all exact logical relations are entail- 
ments. But he does not explain clearly to what extent it is for him a stronger notion 
than that exemplified by ‘ P and Q entails P ’ and ‘ P entails P or Q’. (For example, 
is ‘ green entails coloured ’, which he instances, meant to be stronger than ‘ green entails 
green or blue or red or . . . ?). Questions of this kind are specially interesting in antici- 
pation of the formalised logic of vagueness. If inexact logical relations cannot be 
expressed as entailments (page 35), how is the ostensive logic to be developed ? Clearly 
this is another point on which comment must be deferred. 

But the defects of this book, such as they are, seem to arise rather from the economy 
of the writing than from any more serious cause. It is a book from which all philosophers 
have a lot to learn and which no-one should neglect. It has a rare originality and dis- 
tinction and brings a new rigour into philosophical argument at a time when rigour 
in argument seems to be looked on as a rather regrettable vulgarism. 


D. J. O'Connor 


The Revolution in Philosophy. By A. J. Ayer and others. (London: Macmillan. 
1956. Pp. v + 126. Price 10s 6d). 

La Pensée Anglo-saxonne depuis 1900. By Pavut Gryestrer. (Paris : Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1956. Pp. 134. Price 500 frs.). 


The Revolution in Philosophy contains an Introduction by Gilbert Ryle and chapters 
on Bradley by R. Wollheim, Frege by W. C. Kneale, logical atomism by D. F. Pears, 
Moore by G. A. Paul, the Vienna circle by A. J. Ayer, Wittgenstein by G. A. Paul, 
construction and analysis by P. F. Strawson, and analysis and imagination by G. J. 
Warnock. Most of these chapters were originally delivered as lectures on the Third 
Programme. 

As a result, no doubt, of being originally lectures the contributions average fourteen 
or fifteen small pages in length ; we are offered a series of thumb-nail sketches rather 
than full-length discussions. Regarded in this way all the contributions make excellent 

ing. They are clear, urbane and as accurate as the scale permits. Though each 
chapter stands on its own, each follows naturally on its predecessor ; a consecutive 

ing gives a coherent picture of philosophical developments in the past fifty years. 
As the title shows, the picture given is intentionally incomplete ; the aim is to show 
how contemporary ‘linguistic analysis’ developed from preceding phases of philo- 
sophical thinking, how the modern revolutionary conception of philosophy has roots 
in the past. Such aspects of the development of philosophy as do not contribute to 
such a picture are very properly ignored ; not merely are such movements as prag- 
matism scarcely mentioned, but even in the case of such philosophers as Russell, Moore 
and Wittgenstein only their general conception of philosophy is examined. 

To a reader already conversant with the history of modern philosophy this book 
will certainly prove interesting and rewarding; it is much more difficult to decide 
how valuable it will be to the uninformed reader for whom it is presumably primarily 
designed. It helps us to get fifty years of philosophy into focus ; but whether it contains 
sufficient exposition for those who previously had little or nothing to get into focus is 
hard to decide. There are, for example, references to Russell’s analytic methods and 
penetrating comments on them ; but there are no concrete examples of these methods 
of analysis. 

All the contributions to The Revolution in Philosophy are of a very high standard ; 
it may, however, be permissible to single out Paul’s contribution on Moore for special 
mention. It is impossible not to recognize Moore’s great importance, but it is very 
difficult indeed to state clearly wherein his importance lies ; Paul fulfils this difficult 
task in an outstanding essay which on its own is worth the price of the book. 

Paul Ginestier also sets out to give a short account of the past fifty years of philosophy 
in his La Pensée Anglo-saxonne depuis 1900. His account is intended for the French- 
man, who is evidently as ignorant of modern British philosophy as most of us are of 
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modern French philosophy. Ginestier has clearly read very widely in modern British 
and American philosophy, and he gives a clear and accurate account of the matter. 
What is interesting is how completely different this account is from that given in The 
Revolution in Philosophy ; the two books do not contradict each other but rather fail 
to come into contact. In Ginestier’s book the later stages of the ‘ revolution ’® are not 
mentioned ; Wittgenstein’s name does not appear ; Moore and Russell figure as realists ; 
logical positivism, represented by Ayer, is treated as a development of pragmatism ; 
considerable space is given to an account, not uncritical, of the philosopher-scientists. 
It is disturbing to think that the revolution can appear as a provincial Putsch to be 
ignored ; Ginestier is much too well-read to be ignorant of it himself. Whether one 

with Ginestier’s judgment or not, one must applaud the appearance of such a 
book so competently written. 

J. O. Urmson 


New Essays in Philosophical Theology. Edited by Antony FLew and ALasparr 
Macintyre. (London : 8.C.M. Press. 1955. Pp. xii + 274. Price 21s). 


The papers collected together in this volume have been written by some sixteen 
philosophers who differ widely in their religious beliefs—sharing only a conviction that 
theological questions ‘ call for serious treatment’. At the same time all of them, we 
are told, have ‘a great indebtedness to the recent revolution in philosophy’. The 
essays are thus ‘new’ in so far as they bring contemporary empiricism to bear on 
theological issues. Otherwise, all but three of the twenty-three essays and discussion 
notes have been published before. Even so, not the least merit of the book is to bring 
this material together in an easily accessible form. 

Ontology, we used to be told, was the ‘science of Being’. Lesser mortals could 
deal with friction, fatty acids and frogs; but the metaphysican was concerned with 
‘pure being ’ and took the scientific story into distant realms of mysterious profundity. 
‘Mysterious profundity ? ’ say some ; ‘ more like profound muddle’. Fatty acids may 
not be Essences ; a frog may not be Pure Potentiality, but at any rate the down-to-earth 
empiricist can tell us what he is talking about ; we can see plainly what he means and 
whether he is right or wrong. But the metaphysician—let alone the theologian—has 
us guessing all the time. Theology may have been called ‘ the queen of the sciences ’, 
but there is little use in being a queen if everything intelligible and worth listening to 
is said hy somebody else. "aieiaien as I have already implied, the contributors to 
this volume do not share the more radical view which would reject ‘ all theology holus- 
bolus as so much meaningless metaphysics’. Nevertheless, all their contributions can 
be stated in relation to two leading questions by which contemporary empiricism would 
challenge a religious man. The first question is one which might be said (not altogether 
happily) to be about ‘ facts’: To what kind of situation does religion appeal? The 
second question is one of language : What is the logical behaviour of the strange phrases 
which theologians use ? 

To what kind of situation does religion appeal? It eppeals to something which is 
‘a matter for the deepest awe ’, something which is ‘ deep-seated in our natures ’, says 
J.J.C. Smart, and A. N. Prior would say that perhaps religious men only see ‘ the roots 
of their urge to believe’ in some radical ‘ emotional crisis’. But this may lead the 
psychoanalysts to say that the religious man is a victim of an irresistible illusion and 
that the alternatives before him are either to be cured or to go mad. But what if we are 
cured of religion ? It looks as if nothing will then ‘ matter ’ to us. Everything (in Hare’s 
words) will be discussed at best ‘ with interest, but not with concern’. If we are cured, 
must we be content to look on the world and take it for what it is, content merely with 
what's seen, like the could-not-care-less explorer of the Wisdom-Flew parable ? 

Religion certainly claims some special discernment with which is associated 
‘unshakable faith ’"—a dominant concern—what Hare would call more generally a 
blik. But only some of those with bliks are mad. Can we then after all distinguish, 
as Hare would, between the sane and insane blik ? When Findlay says that the ‘ religious 
spirit ’ is one of ‘ reverence before things greater than ourselves ’ without which personal 
and social life would be gravely impoverished, is there here a criterion between dis- 
tinguishing between the insane, and the resolutely religious ? 

If the discussion takes us no further on this fret question ; if at the end we cannot 
place exactly the situation to which religion appeals, the philosophically minded will 
at any rate be left with the impression that there is something here worth the empirical 
labour of further elucidation, and the religious reader will recognise that what is being 
discussed is somewhat akin to that by which he lives. Not all philosophical controversy 
about religion has had this two-fold merit. 

Turning now to the second question, I think we may say that all the essays in one 
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way or another emphasize that religious language has, from the standpoint of matter. 
of-fact assertions, a peculiar logical behaviour. The religious man, as MacKinnon says, 
is ‘ forced to enlarge the compass of (his) language to take in or to indicate ’ the situation 
to which he appeals. As Smart points out, every theological problem raises sooner or 
later a question of logic—in the extended sense of that word. The cosmological argu. 
ment, for example, centres around the odd logical behaviour of the phrase ‘ necessary 
being’. Findlay may justifiably call the phrase ‘ fallacious existential trimming’ if 
it is taken at its face value, but G. E. Hughes is right to point out that the phrase is 
nothing if not odd—“‘ necessary ’ is not being used in quite the same sense as that in 
which we say that ‘ logico-mathematical propositions are necessary ’, nor is ‘ exists’ 
being used as when we say that tables ‘exist’. But what account can the religious 
man give of the variation? Again, the Falsification discussion has the important 
negative function of showing how odd is the logical behaviour of the word ‘ God’ com- 
pared with (say) phrases which have a straightforward observational anchorage. But 
what account can the religious man give of this oddness ? Crombie sees a clue in the 
notion of parable if this word is used in an ‘ extended sense’, but he leaves it to the 
natural theologian as his ‘ true business ’ to show ‘ how it is that this sort of distortion 
of language enables believers to give expression to their beliefs’. From Crombie to 
McPherson : If religion is so odd, why not claim that it is ‘ inexpressible ’ and be done 
with it? This, at any rate, sets it above criticism, though, as R. W. Hepburn shows 
in relation to Bultmann, it might also make unanswerable all questions as to its validity 
and reasonableness. 

Certain it is, however, that theology cannot be using words in an ordinary way. 
As Flew has no difficulty in showing, a great hypnotist or a great father, even when 
given capital letters, are not successful models by which to understand all that theolog- 
ians have talked about when they have discussed divine omnipotence and human 
freedom, and as a climax to a discussion of Tertullian’s paradox, Bernard Williams 
confesses that if the Christian faith is ‘ partly incomprehensible’, as it must be, ‘it 
is difficult to see what it is for it to be true’. Difficult, yes—and ‘ true’ in an ordinary 
sense it cannot be. C. B. Martin introduces us to yet further difficulties. When Christians 
confess that ‘ Jesus of Nazareth is God ’, (sic) they are (he says) confessing a logically 
impossible union, for ‘ goodness’ can be predicated in an ordinary way of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but only in a very odd way of God, so that in the alleged Christian confession 
identity is being asserted between logically heterogeneous phrases. His criticism would 
be devastating of course if ‘is’ in the confession expresses identity. But that it does 
not, is plain from the fact that such curious phrases as ‘ a pre-existent Christ ’ have been 
coined when logical kinsmen have been wanted for the word ‘ God’. Even so, there is 
then the problem of relating such phrases to Jesus of Nazareth, and so on, and 
Martin’s discussion certainly underlines the special complexity of Christian claims. 
He might well say that not all Christians in discussing Christian doctrine have shown 
that they realise the logical complexity of what they are doing. 

‘ What a turmoil !’ the reader may exclaim ; ‘ Does the book give no positive hints 
anywhere ?’ Explicitly no, but I think some may be discerned as arising from articles 
by MacIntyre, Martin and Flew. Visions cannot provide ‘ evidence ’ of invisible things 
(says MacIntyre), and in relation to a question raised by Nowell-Smith in his discussion 
of miracles, he would no doubt say that the supernatural is entirely different from the 
natural insofar as scientific ‘ explanations ’ based on evidence will never link the two. 
But if ever we are to have a theology both reasonable for the philosopher and adequate 
for the religious man, can the natural and supernatural be so different that they are 
utterly apart ? Unless we know of some situation—and it will then be the religious 
paradigm—where the natural and supernatural are already together, theologians will 
either never be religious or never be reasonable. Flew says that there can no in- 
telligible belief in immortality if people are ‘ objects . . . which you can point at, touch, 
hear, see and talk to’; and he is undoubtedly right. If there is nothing besides ‘ ob- 
jects ’ (albeit in a technical sense) there will be no significant language beyond natural 
language. But what if there are situations in which we are aware of ourselves 
other persons in ways not reducible to objects? What if the lover’s ‘ vision’ of the 
beloved is not something reducible to ‘ objects’ though it includes these? Martin 
sees some great similarity, but not identity, betwen religious knowledge and what he 
calls ‘ introspective and subjective ways of knowing’; but does not this imply a close 
connection between religious knowledge and what has often been called ‘ self-know- 
ledge’? Have we here a way forward? The essays certainly show what hard times lie 
ahead for those concerned with the logical mapping of theology. All we need hope 8 
that no-one will seek easy exits from the battle. ; 

In that connection I hope we are not meant to read too much into the editors 
confession that they have borrowed the expression ‘ philosophical theology’ from 
Professor Paul Tillich. When they give no credit to F, R, Tennant it looks as if there 
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is more in the Tillich reference than meets the eye. But philosophical theology for 
Tillich is an intellectual exercise which is meant—in his own wo to ‘lead to the 
existential problem implied in reason, to which the answer is : revelation’. It would 
(I think) be a very great pity if any reader thought, from the reference to Tillich, that 
the puzzles with which this book abounds should find their purpose in enabling us, in 
Hume’s phrase, to ‘ fly to revealed truth with the greatest avidity ’. That was a pleasant 
way out that Hume professed to sponsor on the last page of the Dialogues. ether 
and how it can be defended is another matter. 


I. T. Ramsey 


On the Knowledge of Good and Evil. By Pure Briain Rice. (New York: Random 
House. 1955. Pp. 299. Price $4.50). 


Professor Rice’s book is described on the cover as ‘ a fresh examination of the central 
theraes of 20th century moral philosophy’, and a great deal of ground is covered in 
ing the dual aim of criticising contemporary theories and of presenting a new and, 

it is hoped, more adequate analysis of the basic problems of Ethics. 

Essentially Professor Rice is trying throughout to re-introduce a Naturalistic theory 
of basic ethical concepts such as ‘ good’ and ‘ ought’. He has, however, taken serious 
account of the recent work done by British philosophers (e.g. Hare and Toulmin) and 
hence pays due attention to the prescriptive force of such concepts and is particularly 
anxious to avoid any form of the so-called Naturalistic Fallacy. 

The author argues, with a good deal of justification, that not only is ‘ Naturalistic 
Fallacy’ something of a mis-nomer, but that the much maligned Naturalists from 
J. 8. Mill onwards have, if interpreted with a minimum of charity, hardly been guilty 
of it. At any rate Professor Rice avoids it by allowing in his analysis for both the pre- 
scriptive and the descriptive force of moral words. To quote : ‘ Our basic thesis is that 
the language of Ethics from the beginning has had two main functions : first, to guide 
conduct, or to prescribe our actions and the properties which they take into account ; 
and second, to do this with the aid of such knowledge, or reflective awareness of the 
natural and human world, as can be found pertinent ’ (Introduction, p. 15). 

Professor Rice’s criticisms of Intuitionism and Emotivism are on familiar lines, and 
of rnore interest is his disagreement with the ‘ Philosophers of Ordinary Language ’ 
such as Hare. Although both philosophers agree in emphasising both the prescriptive 
and descriptive aspects of moral terminology, Professor Rice has two complaints : 
(i) that Hare, and writers of a similar persuasion, should not restrict the meaning of 
ethical words to the prescriptive or commendatory force that they have whilst relegating 
their descriptive meaning to the réle of criteria for their application in concrete in- 
stances ; and (ii) that in any case it is the job of the moral philosopher at least to search 
for a common criterion of descriptive meaning, which will serve to bring to light the 
basic needs, drives and desires of human nature and to show how our moral prescribings 
and commendations are harnessed to them. 

To agree with Hare that the only common meaning or function of a basic moral 
word such as ‘ good ’ is to commend courses of action, with the inevitable consequence 
that it would not even make sense to regard one fundamental choice of a way of life 
as better or worse than another, is, for Professor Rice, an admission of defeat by the 
moral philosopher. 

It is impossible within the space of a short review to do justice to the subtlety with 
which the author avoids the crudities of earlier Naturalistic and Utilitarian solutions 
to the problem of the definition of basic moral terms. Nevertheless, I do not think it 
grossly unfair in the last analysis to suggest that Professor Rice’s theory is not far 
removed from that of John Stuart Mill. Like Mill, Professor Rice regards ‘ positive 
hedonic tone’ as being the ultimate Identifying Property of moral goodness. Again, 
Mill himself, in his emphasis on habits of Virtue and in his insistence on submitting 
individual moral decisions to established rules, did a good deal of the spade-work neces- 
sary to defend the Utilitarian position against Intuitionistic views of, for example, 
Justice and Promise-keeping—spade-work from which Professor Rice has greatly 


ted. 

It would be churlish, however, to suggest that Professor Rice’s book is unoriginal. 
He has done much, both by his wide knowledge and shrewd criticism of 20th century 
theories and by his careful presentation of an up-to-date Utilitarianism, to show us 
how far we can count on a desire for some sort of personal satisfaction and for that 
satisfaction to be integrated with those of our fellow beings as basic data of human 
nature. These data affect the kinds of action the human race tends to commend and 
therefore must be taken into account in an analysis of moral terminology. 

I have left little space for criticism and what criticism I have must, I fear, be on 
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well-worn, conventional lines. As has so often been pointed out, the trouble with all 
theories that try to give one, single property as definitive or constitutive of a basic¢ 
ethical term is that some men, or even nations, perfectly rational by non-ethical 

will not agree to accept this property (in Professor Rice’s case ‘ positive hedonic tone’) 
as the Identifying Property of (in this case) moral goodness. Admittedly Professor 
Rice regards * positive hedonic tone ° as referring to ‘ a dimension-like mode ’ of qual. 
ities (p. 31) rather than to a single quality such as pleasure. It must also be remembered 
that the prescriptive, ‘ trigger ’ function of ethical words is never left out of account, 

Despite this, however, Professor Rice has little option, with those who will not accept 
his Identifying Property, but to regard their ‘ sense of directedness ’ as, in some way, 
* distorted or diseased ’ (p. 194). Yet it was just such an approach to moral disagreement 
for which Professor Rice, earlier in his book, castigated wW. D. Ross and other Intuition. 
istic moralists. 

However this may be, we have to thank Professor Rice for a multitude of good 
things, not least among which is his insistence that most of the major insights of the 
great moral philosophers, e.g. ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ principle 
of Bentham or Kant’s formulations of the Categorical Imperative, have been of enor- 
mous importance in clarifying the basic presuppositions of Ethical thought. Professor 
Rice is quite right in arguing that, just because these insights do not provide a rule of 
thumb for individual decisions, it does not follow that they are too vague and empty 
to be of any value. On the contrary, they are of the utmost value in throwing light on 
the kind of issues with which men are faced when they are worried by fundamental 
moral problems. 

J. A. Broyton 


Living and Knowing. By E. W. F. Tomy. (London: Faber & Faber. 1955. Pp. 
285. Price 25s). 


It is difficult to formulate as a rational argument the message which is expressed 
in Mr. Tomlin’s impassioned oration ; but an attempt might be made by saying that 
his basic insistence is on the spiritual nature of the human individual—not in the 
sense that man’s nature is purely spiritual (for there are, according to Tomlin, ‘ no pure 
values’ in human experience), but in the sense that his life is ‘intermediate’. It is 
grounded in finitude, of which liability to death is the most conspicuous illustration, 
but the humblest mortal is nevertheless conscious of the possibility of transcending 
himself, for example in morality and above all in religion. Indeed Tomlin goes farther 
and suggests that men conscious of their spirituality anticipate, and rightly anticipate, 
a ‘ breaking through’ into what may be called at once a fuller vision of, and a more 
intimate union with, the Absolute. 

The above is an attempt to state Mr. Tomlin’s major positive thesis. He seems 
to me to be a convinced and passionate dialectical idealist, to whom expressions like 
‘the Absolute’ and ‘ Self-transcendence’ are indispensable—though he refuses to be 
labelled or identified with a school of thought or belief. He appears also to be some 
sort of Christian, whether authoritarian or simply intuitive is not made clear. He seems 
to defend a qualified authoritarianism in religion in the manner of Simone Weil, to 
whom he is clearly much indebted. But his attitude to Christianity as to other prob- 
lems is hard to pin down. Sometimes he seems to write of Jesus as if he were a religious 
teacher of the same order as Buddha, Confucius and the Hebrew prophets (pp. 25-26) ; 
but in his Conclusion, ‘ Christ, the Logos made flesh, becomes the Second Adam, and 
the light that shone in darkness at the Creation becomes the light of the Fourth Gospel. 
The Incarnation is the testimony that man’s capacity for co-creation is to be reaffirmed, 
his creative mission renewed ’. (p. 273). 

This last passage and its context seem more like an attempt to ‘ recall philosophy’ 
(in the language of the dust-cover) to religion, and more specifically to istianity, 
than ‘ to its traditional task, the elucidation of the nature and meaning of existence’. 
But if so, it is to an esoteric rather than an exoteric doctrine, which depends on ‘8 
radical study of the presuppositions of the biological sciences’ and of the works of 
writers like Jean Rostand, Raymond Ruyer, Semyon Frank and Simone Weil. 

From his study of the biological sciences Mr. Tomlin claims to draw the conclusion 
that life and consciousness are not mcrely connected, but identical. This identification 
is bold and likely to be questioned by the plain man, for whom however we are told 
on good authority the Christian faith is intended. Further, the identification of life 
and consciousness is supported and explained by very learned and abstruse arguments. 

Mr. Tomlin writes with genuine eloquence and a sincere confidence that he is bringing 
together a number of great obvious truths about the many sides of human life. His 
chief defect is his inability to conceal his impatience and even contempt for those who 
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do not recognise the obviousness of what he sees as obvious. But if the great truths 
on which a new metaphysics and a restatement of religious philosophy are to be based 
are as obvious as Mr. Tomlin’s style would suggest, it is difficult to see why his pages 
should refer for support to such a variety of writers, scientific and otherwise, whose 
work must to most people seem highly specialised. 

As he refuses to accept the opposition of life and consciousness, so Mr. Tomlin also 
refuses to accept the opposition of fact and value, and the related opposition of judg- 
ment of fact and judgment of value. In the end these opposites are also identified and 
the identification is presented as obvious. ‘ Like many other apparently mysterious 
activities, the “‘ incarnation ”’ of values is something with which we have habitual 
acquaintance ’ (p. 156). Yet it too can be, and apparently requires to be, supported 
by learned ent, including scientific or psycho-biological argument. 

In general Mr. Tomlin’s method of philosophising seems to be intuitive. He starts 
with some major intuition such as the identification of life and consciousness, of fact 
and value. Having eloquently stated his intuition, he adorns it with supporting material, 
widely gleaned from highly varied literary, philosophical and scientific sources. The 
result is a stimulating book which should be of t interest to the general reader 
who is already sufficiently cultivated to cadena Mr. Tomlin’s references ; but what 
professional philosophers trained in present analytical methods will make of Living 
and Knowing I can only conjecture. It certainly presents a wealth of unusual sentences 
which call for some sort of analysis. There is no doubt material here which it would 
be worthwhile for most kinds of philosopher to work upon ; but I suspect that only 
those with traditional sympathies will have the patience to read this book at all. 

On two major points of principle, Tomlin seems to me to be right, namely, if meta- 
physics is to be reinstated at all it must be (1) in relation to a new ‘ science of man’ 
and (2) in relation to a reformulated religious faith. The fact that he has written this 
book commits him to the belief that metaphysical philosophy is meaningful and worth- 
while. This belief many to-day will refuse even to consider. These many are not likely 
to give Mr. Tomlin’s book as fair a trial as it deserves. 

D. J. McCracken 


An Existentialist Theology : A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann, by Joun Mac- 
QUARRIE. (London: 8.C.M. Press. 1955. Pp. xii + 252. Price 18s). 


Twenty or thirty years ago it was wi held that philosophy and theology had 
nothing in common. Karl Barth had revi the protest of Tertullian, ‘ What is there 
in common between the philosopher and the Christian, the pupil of Hellas and the 
pupil of Heaven . . . the thief of truth and its custodian ?’ (Apol. 46). On the other 
side, the successors of the Vienna Circle declared that all strictly theological terms 
were meaningless noises. How completely the climate is altered today may be illustrated 
by this new and significant venture, the publication of ‘The Library of Philosophy 
and Theology ’, with its avowed purpose of offering a meeting-place for contemporary 
philosophers and theologians. In this Library Dr. quarrie’s book occupies a valu- 
able place ; it examines the attempt of the great New Testament scholar, Rudolf Bult- 
mann of Marburg, to present Christian theology in terms of the existentialist analysis 
of Martin Heidegger. But Bultmann is a post-Barthian ; he is not returning to the 
older idealist-liberal synthesis of philosophy and theology. He would agree with Barth's 
severest denunciations of this unholy liaison. Heidegger, thinks Bultmann, is different ; 
he sets forth a wholly new philosophical method, the analysis of man’s existential 
situation in the world, an analysis which, in Bultmann’s view, clarifies and corroborates 
the biblical estimate of human nature as it actually exists in rebellion against God 
(‘fallenness ’, ‘ inauthentic existence ’). aay sy oe is an exceedingly difficult thinker 
to follow, and one is filled with admiration for clear and concise exposition of the 
argument of Sein und Zeit (1927) which is given by Dr. Macquarrie ; this is surely the 
ablest and most succinct account of the existentialist position as elaborated by Hei- 
degger which: has so far appeared in the English language. Mr. Macquarrie’s unobtrusive 
but acute critical judgments, which ai as the argument is unfolded, are a model of 
restrained and judicious evaluation. For instance, he unerringly though briefly points 
out the basic weakness of Heidegger’s attempt to establish meaning without illusion 
in human life by making death the unifying factor in existence : it is difficult to see 
why, when all values have been devalued, one way of life should be more ‘ authentic ’ 
than another. Heidegger’s analysis is not radical enough : anxiety does not merely 
disclose man as ‘ thrown’ into a world in which he is not at home ; it sets him in quest 
of the ground of his being, a quest which would be hopeless but for the fact that God 
meets him in it with his own self-revelation. Bultmann, however, finds Heidegger's 
analysis of the human predicament a restatement in modern thought-forms of what 
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the New Testament writers had already expounded in the mythological language of 
the first century a.D. We are thus brought to a consideration of Bultmann’s proposals 
for ‘ demythologizing’ the New Testament, proposals which have given rise to the 
liveliest debate in continental theology since they were first put forward some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. Shorn of its mythological and miraculous elements, the New 
Testament turns out to be the vehicle of an existentialist understanding of our human 
situation which has the power to change our nature ; this is what is meant by the tra. 
ditional Christian concepts of conversion and salvation. Thus, while Bultmann utilizes 
Heidegger’s analysis, he parts company with Heidegger on the question of what consti- 
tutes authentic existence and how it is attained. Man cannot achieve it for himself 
by means of heroic dispair. He must accept it as a gift which comes to him in his en- 
counter with God in ist. Christianity is thus not a series of propositional beliefs 
(‘ dogmas ’) but an ‘I-thou’ encounter with God in the living present. The strength 
and weakness of Bultmann’s position are pointed out by Dr. Macquarrie with scrupu- 
lous fairness and magisterial authority. The ambiguity of Bultmann’s use of the word 
‘myth’, his arbitrary pronouncements about what may or may not be considered 
historical, his distortion of New Testament Christianity by representing it as existen- 
tialist individualism—all these points and many others are dealt with by Dr. Mae. 
— who manages brilliantly to combine exposition and criticism in a manner ren- 

red possible by his remarkable fair-mindedness in the weighing and judging of the 
two outstanding minds of twentieth-century philosophy and theology in Germany. 

RIcHARDSON 


Aquinas. By F. C. Copteston. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books. 1955. Pp. 263. 
Price 3s 6d). 


This book has been designed as an introduction to the philosophy of Aquinas, 
considered as far as possible on its own and apart from the theological setting in which 
it was presented by Aquinas himself. Broadly speaking it can be divided into four 
parts. After a short prefatory note situating Aquinas and his work historically into 
their context in the thirteenth century, we have a long introductory chapter describing 
the basic characteristics of Aquinas’ ways of thinking. The second part gives an out- 
line of his metaphysics, showing how he grounded his metaphysics of being on a founda- 
tion of empiricism, and dealt with the problems of the existence and nature of God 
on the strength of the transformations he had wrought in the idea of being. The third 
part is concerned with man, there being one chapter on the Thomist conception of the 
union of body and soul in man, and another on ‘ Morality and Society ’. The concluding 
part gives a brief survey of the fortunes of Thomist philosophy since the thirteenth 
century. 

Fr. Copleston has written this introduction primarily for the benefit of philosophers 
who will find difficulties in Aquinas because, being followers of one or other of the 
English empirical lines of thought, or of the contemporary theories of linguistic analysis, 
they distrust metaphysics. He writes with the personal conviction that ‘a great deal 
of what Aquinas had to say is of permanent value ’, and therefore that he has much to 
say that is of interest to present-day English philosophers. He has made a splendid 
effort to present the philosophy of Aquinas in a way that should succeed in really intro- 
ducing him to the readers he has in mind. He does not attempt to take the reader 
back to the thirteenth century, having first of all asked him to forget the problems of 
contemporary philosophy ; instead he has set himself the task of bringing the thought 
of Aquinas to the twentieth century, concentrating on those aspects of his philosophy 
which are of perennial value and showing that Aquinas can live not only in the mediae- 
val, but also in our own, philosophical world. Hence his book almost takes the form 
of a dialogue between Aquinas and contemporary English philosophers, in which Aquinas 
speaks for himself and explains what he has to contribute to the discussion of their 
problems. He shows Aquinas at grips with the same kind of problems as they ar 
studying, the basic one being how an empiricist can possibly construct a science of 
metaphysics dealing with ultimate reality. 

An overall merit of this book, which others have noted, is its candour ; it does not 
claim that Aquinas envisaged, and still less that he solved, all our modern problems; 
it makes no attempt to ‘ defend Aquinas at all costs’, and, after looking at so many 
scholastic manuals of philosophy, it is a pleasure to see that Fr. Copleston does not 
consider that ‘ the philosophy of Aquinas consists of a body of true propositions which 
can simply be handed on and learned like the multiplication tables’. The book has 
been written solely to draw attention to the intrinsic value of Aquinas’ way of philo- 
sophizing and handling metaphysical problems, and Fr. Copleston makes no further 
claim than that Aquinas has much to say to modern philosophers about their own 
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blems, so that his philosophy deserves respect and serious consideration. Whatever 
the reader may think of the philosophy of Aquinas after reading this book, there can 
be little doubt that he will be grateful to Fr. Copleston for a thoughtful and original 
presentation of his philosophy. 
Epwarp A. SILLEM 


De Historique. By Hewrt-Intyte Marrov. (Paris: Editions du 


la Connaissance Hi. 
Seuil. 1954. Pp. 302). 


Professor Marrou, a distinguished French scholar specialising in patristic history, 
has produced an elegant and interesting account of what is involved in historical en- 
quiry. His book naturally invites comparison with the posthumously published A pologie 

V Histoire, ou Métier d’Historien (The Historian’s Craft) of the medievalist Marc 
Bloch. Both books are much richer in illustrative material than a professional philo- 
sopher’s account of the same subject would normally be. They are certainly better 
in this respect than R. Aron’s La Philosophie Critique de Histoire. Both books deal 
at length with the interpretation of source material, and with the special problems of 
historical terminology—the flabbiness of terms like ‘ medieval’ or ‘ capitalist’, or 
the variety of meanings which different ages have given to terms like ‘ serf’ or ‘ vic- 
tory’. Both emphasise how important it is for the historian to have a question or 
questions in his mind when he approaches his material, and stress how much the results 
he achieves will depend on the nature of his questions. But the two authors also differ 
somewhat both in standpoint and in the nature of their method. Bloch, writing before 
the post-war wave of existentialist philosophy, was less preoccupied with what Marrou 
calls “‘ l’existentiel en histoire’’. He too criticised the positivist oversimplifications of 
Langlois and Seignobos for a tendency to suggest that truths of history emerged mechan- 
ically from properly criticised documents without any active questioning by the his- 
torian. Perhaps even that was hardly fair to Langlois and Seignobos, who in bk. iii, 
ch. i of their famous Introduction explicitly asserted the historian’s need for an a priori 
list of questions. But Bloch’s general attitude to this positivism of a previous generation 
in French historiography was one of piety towards his own teachers and of respect for 
the achievements of the school in its own day. In the little that survives of what he 
wanted to say about historical explanation it is clear that Bloch was not afraid to 
speak of this as a search for causes, though with due regard for the relative complexity 
of causal explanation in history as compared with the natural sciences. Marrou, on 
the other hand, has a good deal of scorn for this earlier school, and hardly any apprecia- 
tion for the merit of its attempt to formulate a working methodology out of nineteenth 
century advances in the critical study of source materials. He even believes that his- 
torians cannot use the notion of ‘cause’ at all without grossly oversimplifying the 
facts they study. In some respects, however, his attack on positivist ways of thinking 
is well justified. He rightly prefers to speak of the need to ‘‘ understand *’ source mater- 
ials, rather than of the need to “ criticise ” them, since the researcher content to expose 
some monastic charter as a forgery, thenceforward attaching no value whatsoever to 
it as evidence, has blinded himself to the indications it may contain of the beliefs, 
attitudes and interests of those who forged it. Marrou is more acutely aware, too, of 
the way in which historical writing not only reveals an aspect of the human past, but 
also expresses the historian’s choice of interest. 

While the circumstances in which Bloch wrote prevented him from including any 
large element of references to, or quotations from, the work of other writers on his- 
torical method, Marrou’s book testifies profusely to the quantity and variety of its 
author’s reading. Indeed, one may sometimes suspect that if Marrou had also been 
driven back entirely on the resources of his own memory he might not have been quite 
80 content, as he sometimes is, to find his own views better expressed in the writings 
of others. Despite its greater length and completeness his book does not always have 
the authentic ring of philosophical enquiry—of a man thinking for himself——-which is 
80 striking a feature of Bloch’s shorter study. Marrou delivers some well-deserved 
rebukes to philosophers who seek to write the history of philosophy as a kind of genealogy 
by which their own views may be traced back through those of their more famous pre- 
decessors to some alleged set of originators. He rightly calls this a philosophy of history, 
in the pejorative sense, rather than a history of philosophy, and insists that the philo- 
sopher who wants to write the history of his own subject must take on the perspective 
and open-mindedness of a historian. But it can be remarked with equal justice that 
the historian who wishes to write philosophically about the methods and aims of 
historical enquiry may carry with him from his own subject not merely valuable illus- 
trative material but also an inappropriate manner of e ition. A historian often 
builds on the work of his colleagues or predecessors, and he thereby acquires a habit 
of acknowledging agreement or indebtedness which is liable to dull the vigour of an 
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argument if carried over on too lavish a scale into philosophical writing. 
Philosophers and historians alike will find many stimulating remarks in Professor 
Marrou’s book. But in the remainder of this review I shall confine myself to discussing 
his assertion that the concept of ‘ cause’ has no place in historical research. He 
—— this assertion by instancing how oversimplified it is to hold that political uni- 
cation “‘ caused ” the spread of French in the “ langue d’Oc ” region in the sixteenth 
century. Instead, both phenomena should be regarded as particular manifestations 
of that same expansion of French civilisation which, following on the long crises of 
the Hundred Years’ War, appeared as much in the fields of economics, art and religion 
as in those of lan; and politics. Marrou therefore proposes to substitute for the 
j concept of ‘ cause ’, as the focal notion of historical explanation, the concept of ‘ inter. 
connected development’. Yet no such connection is ever established between any 
two or more events in human history except in terms of some way in which one in- 
fluenced or helped to influence the other, or both were influenced by some third event. 
Without postulating some self-developing, self-manifesting transcendent entity such 
as the “ spirit” of a period or people, which he does not want to do, Marrou cannot 
succeed in banishing the notion of ‘ cause’ from historical explanation. It may be 
worthwhile discouraging novices from supposing that a large-scale historical process 
is likely to have been promoted by a single factor. Men’s motives and interests have 
rarely been narrow and homogeneous enough to make this possible. But few historians 
who use words like ‘ cause’, ‘result’, ‘ produce’, ‘ influence’, ‘ affect’, ‘ factor’, 
and so on, in their explanations are really victims of this illusion, even if they believe 
that certain kinds of factor are causally more important than others. The peculiar 
philosophical difficulty about historical explanation does not arise because there is 
no room in it for the notion of ‘ cause ’, but rather because there is so much—so many 
different ways of using that notion in it and such inherent difficulties opposing any 
attempt to prove conclusively either that all these ways are equally important or that 
some are more important than others. 
L. JonaTHaN CoHEN 


The Warfare of Democratic Ideals. By Francis M. Myers. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press. 1956. Pp. viii + 261. Price $3.50). 


The author’s aim is to analyse the relation to democratic society of the most im- 
portant schools of contemporary philosophy. But he apparently judges what is, or is 
not, an important school of contemporary philosophy from a Middle Western rather 
than a Pan-American or global point of view. No marxist, utilitarian or existentialist 
philosophers are mentioned, let alone any post-war publications by British philosophers 
like Popper or Oakeshott. Instead we are offered summaries and appraisals of four 
theories termed “ Traditional Empiricism ’’, Neo-Thomism”’, Protestant Absol- 
utism ’’ and “ Instrumentalism”’. As “ traditional empiricists *’ Ayer and Stevenson 
come in for their usual battering, because it follows from their ethical theory, we are 
told, that one person’s moral opinions are as good as the next person’s. R. B. Perry, 
Moritz Schlick and T. V. Smith do not fare any better, for their writings are alleged to 
show that traditional empiricism leads either to a conservative philosophy or a philo- 
sophy of might. (The author does not explain by what sophistry Jeremy Bentham 
and J. 8. Mill managed to evade this dilemma). Neo-Thomism is mainly discussed in 
the writings of Maritain and Gilson. The author concludes that their ideas—and those 
of successive Popes—on tolerance or the virtues of parliamentary government are not 
the same as Thomas Jefferson’s. ‘‘ Protestant Absolutism ” is the name the author 
gives not to the spirit of Calvin’s Geneva or to the methods of Billy Graham, but instead 
to the idealist philosophy of Josiah Royce and W. E. Hocking. Here too, however, 
democracy is “either an expression of despair, before ignorance of the Absolute or 
the inevitable course of events, or a luxury to be granted in affairs of minor significance ”. 
At this stage of the book it is a relief to learn that, after all, some philosophers have 
produced a genuinely democratic philosophy, which the author calls “‘ Instrumentalism ” 
and which turns out to be represented above all in the writings of John Dewey. All 
other schools of philosophy, we are told, held a “ copy” or “ mirror” theory of know- 
ledge, implying that our “ ideas represent . . . Reality without changing it’. (Kant 
is another philosopher not mentioned anywhere). But fortunately, our author points 
out, Dewey has seen the error of this, and has recognised that the co-operation 
of scientists in the advancement of experimental knowledge and technology is a model 
for democratic life in society as a whole. 

In his preface the author remarks that “as he goes on from here in the book the 
reader will probably suspect that it first took form as a doctoral dissertation .” The 
remark is well justified. 

L. JonaTHAN COBEN 
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